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“ ENEMY IN SIGHT!” 


BY ESMOND KNIGHT. 


“T have called you all here today 
o tell you that on Sunday I went to 
he C.-in-C. and informed him that I 
considered the Prince of Wales was 
ready to take her place in the Home 
Fleet as a fighting ship.” With these 
words the Captain addressed the ship’s 
company on @ bright afternoon towards 
the end of May. 

Every man in the complement of 
the ship’s crew was present on the 
great quarter-deck as the Captain 
uttered these memorable words, speak- 
ing into a microphone from the vast 
after-turret. We were standing at 
ease, silent, and looking with mixed 
emotions towards the Captain’s spare 
figure; for he was in fact telling us 
that the long and arduous period of 
working up was over—gun trials, 
speed trials, and the testing of the 
ship’s organisation in general—and we 
all realised that the next time we put to 
sea it would be on business. 

As he spoke to us I looked away 
over the blue, still water, and there, 
not a mile off, lay the Hood at anchor— 


surely the most dignified ship afloat, — 


and far beyond rose the massive eternal 
hills of the mainland, smeared with 
deep shadows as the soft cumulus 
clouds sailed across the sun. 

I had walked on those hills a few 
days before—the beauty of the valley 
had been quite magical, and the un- 
utterable peace made one hold one’s 
breath. High above a peregrine was 
soaring. 

The Captain was finishing his speech, 
congratulating all on the way they 
had behaved during those arduous 
weeks, and finally dismissed us by 
saying that he was sure that when 
the time for action came—if it ever did 
—everyone would behave in a manner 
befitting. this latest addition to the 
British Navy. 

As we all moved off to our various 
duties, some to take up stations at the 
close-range anti-aircraft guns, some to 
the galley to prepare the evening meal, 
and others to their cabins, I thought 
of the days in the winter, when, as 
Officer of the Watch, pacing the quarter- 
deck in the drifting snow to keep warm 
in the bitter cold, one had glanced 
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for’ard at the great dark mass of the 
ship’s shape and had wondered what 
her destiny would be. For a moment 
I was alone, and gazed once more out 
across the water at the far-off moun- 
tains, and was filled with a strange 
feeling of exaltation and uneasiness as 
the herring-gulls, wheeling for ever 
about the ship, kept up their mocking 
laugh. 

I went to my cabin and tried to read, 
but found myself in a restless mood and 
decided to go ashore in one of the 
liberty boats to stretch my legs. As I 
came up on ‘deck I overheard the 
Officer of the Watch casually remarking, 
**Ship’s under two hours’ notice, you 
know”; so already something was in 
the air—no one knew what, but a 
signal had come through, and from 
now on we knew that at any moment 
we might be ordered to sea. 

‘I strolled across the flight-deck, 
climbed the narrow ladder on to the 
pom-pom platform where the men were 
pacing up and down, deep in their own 
thoughts. Up on the bridge all was 
quiet, so after glancing at the latest 
reports of hostile and other aircraft 
in the vicinity, I went below again and 
finally into the wardroom. The officers 
sat in little groups quietly talking ; 
some, picking disinterestedly at a cold 
meal, were speculating on what our 
first job was to be: probably something 
rather dull—Atlantic convoy or a trip 
down to the Cape—just some routine 
job or other. 

I remember talking to ‘ M.’ about his 
house in Hertfordshire, about Georgian 
architecture, and about birds. Yes, 
perhaps we might be going to Iceland, 
and we fell to discussing the unopened 
book of bird-life which the prospect of 
Iceland presented—perhaps we should, 
in fact, see Great Skuas, Harlequin 
duck, Arctic Tern, and even some of the 
other more remarkable birds that we 
knew abounded in that seemingly 
remote island. 

Two hours later the word travelled 
round the ship like flash-powder that 
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despatch. There was a sound of 
shouting, of running feet on the deck 
above. Booms and ladders were being 
hoisted’ in and lashed down—in fact, 
decks were being cleared for action, 
So the great moment had come at last 
—the engineers, grimy and sweating, 
were using every device possible to 
raise steam within an hour, and the 
whole ship seemed to be vibrating, 
straining, expectant, and eager to 
embark on this, her first adventure. 

Groups of officers not immediately 
concerned in preparing the ship for 
sea were standing about talking ex. 
citedly. A rumour had started in the 
ship that we were after the Bismarck, 
and, strangely, many of us jokingly 
had said this would be ‘her first 
affair.” We had organised several 
ship’s concerts on Saturday evenings, 
and those always ended up with a 
chorus, the last two lines of which were, 
“We'll all get promotion this side of 
the ocean, when we've sunk the old 
Bismarck and all!” 

It very soon became known that we, 
in company with the Hood, were ofi 
on some important job, and there was 
no time to be lost. As the light faded 
and the first faint stars began to glitter 
in the pale sky we were forging through 
the boom; and there ahead of us were 
ghostly silhouettes, the destroyer escort, 
already travelling at three-quarter 
speed ahead. I went down to my cabin 
again, not being on watch till midnight ; 
but everywhere there was this electric 
feeling of unrest and excitement. I 
lay on my bunk and tried to read, but 
the lines refused to register. I sat at 
the desk and tried to draw a funny 
picture for the ship’s magazine, but the 
ideas just would not come; so, taking 
my binoculars, I went for’ard and 
up to the bridge to try and find 
out what was really afoot. On the 
way up one of the narrow ladders 
past the chart-house I bumped into 
a pilot of the Walrus aircraft, and he 
told me casually that we had received 
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a signal that a Coastal Command 
machine had spotted Bismarck and 
Prinze Eugen with a great escort of 
destroyers, tankers, and provision ships, 
steaming into Bergen Harbour, and 
that our job was to try and stop 
them from coming out again. The 
flying officer went on down the ladder 
with a remark about getting some 
sleep while he could, and I was left to 
my own thoughts in the darkness. I 
peered through an open doorway, and 
there ahead and slightly to port was 
the great shape of the Hood, steaming 
apparently flat out, the destroyer 
escort ahead and on the beam—almost 
invisible shapes in the gathering night. 

On the bridge I found the Captain 
and the Navigating Officer standing 
silent and looking ahead into the 
darkness. Very little was said—the 
Chief Yeoman of Signals occasionally 
moving forward to the Captain and 
repeating some message which had 
been received from the Admiral in the 
Hood. Now and again the Navigating 
Officer sauntered to his little table, lit 
by a hooded lamp, and glanced at the 
chart, but one could get nothing out 
of them except what could be seen 
for oneself, which was that we were 
steering on a steady compass course 
and would presumably continue to do 
so until ordered otherwise. A signal 
was received from H.M.S. Norfolk to 
say that Bismarck and Prinz Eugen 
were no longer in Bergen Harbour, but 
were, in fact, at that moment, steaming 
through the ice-floes in the Denmark 
Strait, between Greenland and Iceland. 
This was news indeed, since it was 
evident that the enemy were making a 
dash for it, and that unless we, or some 
other ships in the neighbourhood, 
could get there in time these two 
priceless bits of game would be lost 
in the vast expanse of the Atlantic. 
We altered course at once and pro- 
ceeded in ,a north-westerly direction 
towards the far-off south-west corner 
of Iceland, but after a brief glance at 
the chart it was obvious that it was 
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going to take us many hours to get 
anywhere near our quarry. We made 
up our minds to wait, with as much 
patience as we could muster, until we 
had knocked off the 400 miles or so that 
lay between us. 

Another day dawned, bright and 
clear, but few of us had had any sleep, 
and those of the crew who had been 
below to rest had lain sleepless in their 
bunks. This day passed without 
incident. We all knew by now what 
we were after, and excitement was 
running high, but hopes of an actual 
encounter with this, the newest 
weapon of the Nazi war machine, 
seemed few. 

We were steaming at a steady three- 
quarter speed ahead, slightly astern 
and on the starboard quarter of the 
Hood, the destroyer escort in perfect 
station. All through that day, and, 
I believe, until we went into action, 
there was a fulmar petrel flying on 
either side of the ship, keeping equal 
distance in that inimitable style, just 
skimming the water and maintaining 
nearly thirty miles an hour for in- 
definite periods, without any apparent 
movement of their slender wings. 

The hours passed slowly, and as 
another evening approached and the 
sun began to sink in a dull sky, away 


_on the starboard beam we could see 


the jagged points of the Westmann 
Islands jutting over the horizon like 
the tops of Vikings’ sails. The wind 
was blowing up hard from the west, 
and with white horses beginning to 
appear on a grey sea those of us directly 
concerned in gunnery gathered in the 
wardroom for a little general instruction 
and encouragement by the Gunnery 
Officer. He calmly outlined a plan 
which had been formed, in the event 
of our coming into action with the 
enemy, and after going over this again 
to make sure that everyone understood, 
bid us all good luck and told us casually 
that he thought it would be likely we 
should be going to action stations at 
about 9.30 that night. 
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Things were now beginning to happen, 
and some of us, to whom this whole 
sudden adventure seemed an unreality, 
were awakened to the realisation that 
we were, in fact, going to put those 
long periods of gunnery practice to 
some practical use after all. The 
ship’s company were ordered to draw 
anti-flash gear, which consists of long 
gauntlet gloves and a hood with neck- 
piece designed to protect the hands 
and face, and in the cinema flat I 
found an orderly queue of a hundred 
or so, of those off watch, lining up to 
draw these rather sinister necessities, 
where two evenings before they had 
been laughing and crying over a Bing 
Crosby film. 

I went to my cabin, and, in accord- 
ance with the old custom, changed my 
clothes entirely, putting on clean socks, 
undergarments, and another suit— 
stuffing my trousers into sea-boots and 
wrapping myself up in as many warm 
articles of clothing as could com- 
fortably be worn under a bridge coat, 
not forgetting the old lifebelt—after 
all, one never knew! Having changed, 
I sat down at the desk and wrote 
a couple of notes, then lay back 
in my chair and tried to compose 
myself to some sort of meditation. But 
all the time there was a persistent little 
voice crying out from every nook and 
cranny in the ship that we were, in 
fact, to be in action before many hours, 
and that nothing could avoid it—in 
those creakings and groanings that the 
great ship was making in her effort, 
had one really heard, “Sleep no 
more”? It was a strange feeling, and 
I think almost every other man in the 
ship had that sensation. Another 
officer passing my cabin looked in, 
and, remarking that he found it 
utterly impossible to keep still, said he 
was going for’ard—just to have a look. 
I dozed, and extraordinary shapes 
and fancies danced before my eyes. I 
woke with a start to hear that never- 
to-be-forgotten call of “Action 
stations” being sounded off. 
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Grabbing my tin hat and binoculars, 
and hastily stuffing into drawers the 
photographs and pictures that stood on 
my desk, and frantically lifting from 
the walls anything breakable and 
wrapping them up in the bedclothes, 
(for if we did happen to be firing 
broadsides that night anything fragile 
in this part of the ship would simply 
fly to pieces), I dashed for’ard and up 
to my action station. As I arrived, 
breathless and excited, in the Air 
Defence Position, I bumped into ‘M., 
who, while half-way up the ladder 
leading into the 14-in. director tower, 
suddenly pointed out to sea, exclaim. 
ing, ‘By God, I believe that is one!” 
I, with several others who happened 
to be near him, spun round, expecting 
to see a German warship or a submarine 
periscope at least, but realised that 
what he was really interested in was 
nothing more or less than a Great 
Northern Diver, bobbing about in the 
choppy sea not one hundred yards away 
from the ship’s side. We had often 
talked about this wonderful bird, and 
there she was, magnificent in her 
mature plumage, serene and utterly 
unmoved by this undignified display 
by mere man. 

Most of us up there on the bridge 
were busily engaged during the next 
half-hour in adjusting lifebelts, bin- 
oculars, director telescopes, and trying 
to make tin hats sit somehow or other 
on top of those rather comic-looking 
anti-flash hoods. I looked over at 
old George on the starboard side, and 
he really did look rather funny—all 
dressed up for the party, reminding 
one so very much of those early draw- 
ings by Bairnsfather. 

On we raced and the hours ticked by, 
and there at last on our starboard bow 
appeared the pink misty mountain-tops 
of Iceland. In these northern latitudes 
it never really gets dark, and it was 
only when one had stood staring at the 
horizon for hours on end that one 
realised that there had, in fact, been no 
night at all. 
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Cups of hot cocoa were handed 
round, and suddenly somebody, inspired 
with a thought, snatched up the hand- 
phone by which you could speak to 
the director towers high up aloft and 
yelled into it, “It’s Empire Day.” 
“Repeat,” came the hoarse reply. 
“It’s... Empire... Day!” He had 
to shout loudly, as the wind was blow- 
ing with considerable force now. In 
fact, the whole aspect had changed. 
A grey sky loured and gusts of sleet 
and snow were beginning to whip 
across an angry sea. My mind flashed 
back to another Empire Day I remem- 
bered years ago, on a sports day at a 
prep. school, when one was filled with 
the same sort of feeling of exhilaration 
and excitement, with the smell of new- 
cut grass in one’s nostrils, and the hope 
of winning perhaps one of those glitter- 
ing prizes that looked so very desirable 
on a table covered with green baize. 

On we went, with the weather 
steadily deteriorating; the se& was 
getting up, and the destroyer escort 
were already beginning to feel it— 
green seas breaking right over their 
bows and now and again completely 
enveloping their slender forms. The 
Captain received a signal from below, 
scribbled on a piece of paper torn from 
a signal-pad, which told us briefly that 
Norfolk was still in touch with the 
enemy. By the bearings she had given 
us and by simple calculations, it was 
obvious that. we and the Bismarck 
were converging at a combined speed 
approaching sixty miles an hour. 

This patch of bad weather was 
certainly a little unsettling, since the 
sleet had turned to snow and the wind 
seemed to be blowing a gale so that 
visibility was reduced to barely a mile. 
The destroyers at this time made a 
signal to tell us that they would have 
to slacken speed a little; for the 
hardy men on those open bridges were 
by this time drenched to the skin ; 
so we and the Hood plunged forward 
alone into the gale, everyone on tiptoe 
with excitement, expecting at each 
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moment to see the great shapes of the 
enemy ships bursting into view. The 
Captain addressed the ship’s company 
by means of the broadcasting system, 
and told us that he expected to sight 
the enemy shortly, giving us a brief 
outline of the situation as far as he 
knew it. As the minutes ticked on 
and still we could make out nothing, 
the Admiral in the Hood must have 
realised the danger we ran, under these 
very difficult conditions, of actually 
passing our quarry without seeing 
them; so wishing still to keep the 
enemy between ourselves and the 
gallant Norfolk and Suffolk, who had 
done such a wonderful job in main- 
taining contact, he ordered the Prince 
of Wales to turn about with her, thus 
keeping the enemy between us and our 
friends miles to the north. A feeling 
of great disappointment swept over us 
—perhaps, after all, we were not to 
come to grips with this, the most 
prized of all the German Fleet ; but we 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
by now every ship that carried a gun 
large enough to be able to inflict any 
sort of damage, and happened to be 
near enough to get within striking 
distance, was on the look-out, and 
that every man, both at sea and in 
the air, and even on land, was straining 
to have a crack at the enemy. 

We were now steaming on a southerly 
course again—the weather was begin- 
ning to clear; the grey clouds were 
lifting and the sleet had stopped. One 
realised that it was broad daylight, 
and to one’s surprise saw that it was 
approaching three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. By radio signals received it 
became apparent that the enemy had 
altered course pretty well due west, 
and that she, knowing that this bad 
spell of weather in which she had been 
hiding was going to lift, had decided 
to make a bid for the open sea again. 
We received a signal from the Admiral 
to do likewise; at the same time a 
signal was sent to the Norfolk and 
Suffolk to close in astern of us with all 
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speed, in order that should we sight 
the enemy we could carry out the 
mancuvre which had been outlined 
' to us. 

Another hour passed, and weather 
conditions had completely changed for 
the better; there was a high ceiling 
of cloud, but visibility was pin-sharp 
as far as the eye could see, which was 
to a dead-clear horizon, bordered by 
@ narrow streak of cloudless yellow sky. 
Once more the Captain addressed the 
ship’s company, and, again telling us 
the story of what had transpired since 
he last spoke to us, said that he expected 
to sight the enemy within a quarter 
of an hour. Our hearts began to beat 
fast again, with a peculiar mixture of 
exhilaration and apprehension; for 
from the signals we had received within 
the last half an hour it seemed certain 
that we must come to grips at last. I 
looked out astern, past the great 
funnels of the ship, above which was a 
shimmering haze caused by the intense 
heat of the exhaust—but not a wisp of 
smoke, for this might have been fatal 
in betraying our position. Norfolk 
and Suffolk were not yet in sight, but 
vaguely on the horizon immediately 
to the east were the tiny forms of the 
destroyer escort, closing up with all 
possible speed to be in company when 
the fun began. The Padre’s voice, 
sounding unnatural and _ metallic 
through the loud-speakers, asked God’s 
blessing. The general tension made it 
difficult to appreciate the significance 
of his words at the time ! 

A bright-eyed boy of eighteen— 
looking rather pale, but desperately 
keen to do something at this moment 
of stress—was given a powerful pair 
of binoculars, somebody else’s coat 
was thrust on to him without cere- 
mony, and he was told to go aloft 
just as quickly as anybody had ever 
gone aloft, and keep his eyes skinned on 
the starboard beam, and sing out with 
all the power of his young lungs if he 
saw anything which might be the 
enemy. 


** Enemy in Sight !”’ 
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Signals at this time must have been 
flashing all over the world about what 
was happening in this quiet part of the 
Atlantic, and, judging to within half 
a mile or so of the enemy’s present 
position, the Admiral in Hood decided 
to alter course slightly towards the 
north, so that we should converge on 
the course we knew the enemy to be 
steering. No one spoke a word— 
somebody coughed, a little nervously— 
and the A.A. look-outs were staring 
with tired but ever-watchful eyes 
towards that fateful horizon, over 
which might appear at any moment 
this great ship which most of us had 
only thought about as a name until 
now. The wind was still screaming in 
the halyards; for although the sea 
had become much calmer we seemed 
to be forging into a steady head-wind. 
Visibility was every moment getting 
clearer and clearer, when suddenly a 
thin voice was audible above the 
yelling of the wind, “‘ Enemy in sight !” 
The boy, a valiant, remote figure aloft, 
was pointing to the north. “‘ Enemy 
in sight!” again flashed round the 
ship, and every pair of eyes above 
decks was glued to that spot; bin- 
oculars were snatched, and men begin- 
ning to feel drawn and lifeless with 
lack of sleep were now on their toes 
with anticipation—they had never been 
more awake, they had never been so 
alive. 

After minutes of staring at the blank 
distance, suddenly—and one could 
scarcely believe one’s eyes — there 
appeared the topmasts of two ships! 
Again that phrase was shouted by 
the first man who could find his 
voice— Enemy in sight!” Silently, 
but as if controlled by one main switch, 
the director towers of the main and 
secondary armaments swung in that 
direction, immediately followed by the 
great 14-in. guns and by the 5°25’s on 
the starboard side. The minutes raced 
by, but time during those unendurable 
moments seemed to be standing still. 
There they were, in dead sharp sil- 
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houette on the horizon—Bismarck and 
Prinze Eugen, steaming in smokeless 
jne ahead, unperturbed and sinister. 
“Ye gods !—what a size!” I heard 
gmeone mutter. On we raced, keeping 
the same course. The range was now 
dosing at an alarming speed, and we 
on the bridge began to look at each 
other and wonder what the next move 
was to be. I must say that I was 
rather relieved at this time to see that 
even old George was looking a trifle— 
but only a trifle—paler. The two 
memy ships, travelling at probably 
about thirty knots, were now practically 
crossing our bows, still on the horizon, 
while we were closing to a range which 
should be deadly. Had anything gone 
wrong ? 

Had the Admiral decided to change 
his plan at the last moment ? 

Why had we not opened fire ? 

All those thoughts raced through 
one’s head as the great guns of the 
Hood and Prince of Wales followed the 
enemy steadily, as the relative positions 
changed. 

At last it came—a signal flashed from 
Hood—*‘ Open fire!” Almost immedi- 
ately after there were the great orange 
flashes and huge clouds of black smoke 
belching from the for’ard turrets of the 
Hood as she fired her first salvo. This 
was the great moment everyone had 
been waiting for. A few more seconds 
of agonising waiting and then that 
ding-ding ringing up in the 14-in. 
director tower which told us that our 
own guns were alout to open fire. 

' Two more seconds of unendurable 
ecstasy, then that pulverising crashing 
roar, which for a second seems to 
knock one senseless—we had opened 
fire! We were blinded by a dense 
sheet of flame which rose before us, 
mixed with clouds of black, bitter- 
smelling smoke. For a second we 
closed our eyes till it dispersed ; then, 
peering through binoculars we gazed 
anxiously to see where the first salvos 
had fallen. At this moment nothing 
was visible except the serene forms of 
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the enemy ships. There was no change 
in what we saw; for our own shells 
were actually still in the air, hurtling 
towards the enemy, while they had 
not yet opened fire. 

The first salvo from Hood fell just 
astern—one could see the great tower- 
ing columns of water spurting into the 
air. Almost simultaneously we saw 
those brilliant flashes and the same 
jet-black smoke belching from Bismarck, 
as she, in turn, opened with her first 
returning salvo. Now followed the 
most exciting moments that I am 
likely to experience—those desperate 
and precious seconds racing past while 
guns were reloaded and the enemy’s 
first salvo was roaring to meet us. 
Suddenly one became conscious of 
that unmistakable noise, which pro- 
duced a horrible sinking feeling inside 
one—a noise growing in a gradual 
crescendo—something like the approach 
of an underground train, getting louder 
and louder and filling the air, suddenly 
to cease as the first great spouts of 
water rose just astern of Hood. Ilooked 
over at George—he was thinking the 
same as I was—just a little too close 
to be comfortable, wasn’t it? The next 
moment might have taken minutes, 
may have taken hours; it was impos- 
sible to measure time, except that one 
could remember that heavy concussion 
as we got off salvo after salvo. I could 
see that our own falls of shot must 
have been embarrassing to the enemy, 
since they were certainly falling in 
line, but a little towards their stern. 
Then again that horrible rushing noise, 
and suddenly an enormous geyser of 
sea-water rising on our starboard side 
as a shell from Bismarck fell just short. 
This seemed to hang in the air for a 
second or two, then fell in a soaking 
cascade across the bridge. At intervals 
there was an ear-splitting crack as 
H.E. shells from Prinz Eugen, exploding 
practically overhead, rained showers of 
shrapnel on to the decks and into the 
sea around. The enemy had certainly 
got the range taped. 








We were racing on, on the same 
course, and tearing my eyes from the 
great form of the Bismarck, which now 
appeared in clear detail in my glasses, I 
ran to the other side of the ship, where, 
to my horror, I saw a great fire 
burning on the boat-deck of the Hood. 
They would have a job to put that 
out. Then, as one looked, there at last 
was the little signal being hoisted in 
Hood, telling us to carry out the pre- 
arranged manceuvre. At last it had 
come, but at this moment the incredible 
happened : there had been that rushing 
sound which had ominously ceased, 
and then, as I looked, a great sprouting 
explosion issued from the centre of the 
Hood, enormous reaching tongues of 
pale red flame shot into the air, while 
dense clouds of whitish-yellow smoke 
burst upwards, gigantic pieces of 
brightly burning debris being hurled 
hundreds of feet in the air. I just 
did not believe what I saw—Hood had 
literally been blown to pieces, and 
just before she was totally enveloped 
in that ghastly pall of smoke I noticed 
that she was firing her last salvo. I 
felt quite sick inside and turned away 
and looked towards George, where he 
was standing with his hands limply 
to his sides, staring like a man in a 
dream. ‘“ Well, that’s the end of her.” 
“What’s that?” ‘“ Hood’s gone!” 
I turned back and looked again, with a 
weak feeling in my knees—the smoke 
had cleared, and the Hood was no more ; 
there was nothing to be seen of her. 
It was fantastic, one just could not 
grasp it. 

I think that almost simultaneously 
our own gunnery department had 
registered a direct hit with at least two 
shells on Bismarck, for she altered 
course away, and one could see smoke 
issuing from her after-deck. 

From this moment on everything 
seems hazy, except that I remember 
again hearing that great rushing noise, 
like the approach of a cyclone, and 
having a quite irrelevant dream about 
listening to the band in Hyde Park, 
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and then being conscious of a high 
ringing noise in my head and slowly 
coming to. I had the sensation that | 
was dying. It was a strange feeling, and 
one that made me feel rather sad—no 
more. There was a lot of water swishing 
about—I was lying on my side with a 
great weight on top of me. What on 
earth had happened ? Things did not 
seem quite right somehow ; then, like 
a wave breaking over me, it all came 
back. Again the deck below me was 
shuddering under the vibration of 


another salvo; there were muffled 
voices, and shouts of ‘“‘ Stretcher. 
bearer !’ and “‘ Clear the way there!” 


I remember being able to raise enough 
breath to let out a squeaky, “‘ Georgie, 
old boy, can you get me out ?” Strong 
hands lifted the dead men off me; 
there was a horrible smell of blood, 
and the uncanny noise that men make 
when they are dying. Somehow or 
other I fumbled down those ladders I 
knew so well—everything feeling quite 
unfamiliar and dream-like. Below 
decks I was conscious of water rushing 
in the passages, the smell of the sick- 
bay, and the efficient bustle of the ship’s 
doctors as they attended to that 
sudden, rather unnerving rush of 
casualties. ‘Hallo! What are you 
doing here ?”’ It was the voice of the 
P.M.O. speaking. I asked him if he 
knew the Hood had gone. ‘“‘ Open your 
eyes, old boy.”’ I did so with difficulty, 
but I could not see him. I was lying 
in a bed with my clothes on—sticky 
and hot, with rough bandages round 
my face—again a great roar which 
shook the ship as the fight was 
carried on . . . the smell of iodine and 
ether, the sure touch of a medical 
attendant when he could spare time to 
give one another shot of morphia, the 
familiar voice of the Gunnery Officer, 
telling the ship’s company over the 
broadcasting system that a hot meal 
would be served while men remained 
at action stations—at such and such a 
time... then a deep sleep, with fantastic 
dreams of horror and obscenity—con- 
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giousness again, and I heard someone 
ying we were going back to Iceland. 
But I should not see it—what a pity ! 
[ believe the Icelandic falcon really is 
gen there sometimes. 

It was quite impossible to judge how 
long had passed since one had witnessed 
those unbelievable things from the 
bridge, but cheerful voices were talking 
in the sick bay about how forces were 
converging from every direction on the 
memy, how the gallant airmen from 
Victorious and Ark Royal were doing 
their stuff, how a Catalina aircraft 
had spotted Bismarck after we had lost 
contact for some hours, and how the 
King George V. and Rodney were 
rapidly closing in, fresh and eager— 
one heard of these things in silence. 
Another period of sleep, with dreams 
again of blood and murder, and I was 
awakened to hear an hysterical voice 
shouting down the ladder—“‘ Bismarck’s 
been sunk!” 

So that was the end of this little 
chapter. What a wonderful show, but 
what a terrible pity. A few hours 
later and we had dropped the hook in 
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the cool, still waters of Hvalfjordur. 
We were in Iceland at last, and I 
think everyone felt rather relieved and 
grateful. 

I was now on a stretcher, resting 
on the fo’e’sle, conscious of the warm, 
bright rays of the sun on my face. I 
and a few other lads who had been 
lucky enough to escape with our lives 
were being taken ashore to a hospital 
in a place called Reykjavik. One had 
scarcely ever heard of it. As a ship’s 
derrick swung me giddily up and out 
over the sea and eventually down on to 
the narrow deck of Echo, the destroyer 
which was to take us away from the 
ship we loved so well and away from 
the war for a while, I heard that harsh 
cry which later was to become so 
familiar to me; and above the general 
clanking of the winches and the shout- 
ing of the men, the sound of those 
birds was all around me, and there was 
‘M.’s’ voice coming vaguely as from 
a great distance—from ‘the fo’c’sle of 
the Prince of Wales—“ Mind that old 
Arctic Tern doesn’t drop something on 
you!” 
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LONDON’S BURNING !—LAW AND THE PROFIT. 


BY VICTOR MACCLURE. 


In the first two parts of this series 

it has been shown what want of fore- 
sight, imagination, adaptability, and 
decision was displayed in tackling that 
most serious of problems for the fire- 
fighter: water supply. It has been 
shown how long it was, after the need 
had been perceived by working firemen 
during the earliest weeks of the Blitz 
on London City, before the Fire- 
Watchers Order was made by the 
ministry concerned. We are now to 
see something of the urgency, made 
acutely apparent in the last days of 
1940, which led to the announcement 
of a plan—in the mid-months of 1941! 
—for co-ordinating the fire services 
throughout the country. 
- That this urgency may be made 
clear, although the divagation may 
appear to quarrel with the general title 
given the series, I am going to allow 
the young auxiliary fireman, on whose 
experiences the series is so largely 
based, to tell of adventure outside the 
London area :— 

However large a town’s fire service 
may be, there comes a time, in Blitz 
conditions, when outside help is needed. 
It would not be practical to maintain 
@ permanent fire brigade capable of 
dealing with all that may tum up 
during heavy raids ; too many men and 
appliances would be needed on constant 
duty. In order to cover the possi- 
bilities, a system was devised in which 
England was divided into regions that 
could help each other as needed. The 
London area was a region by itself, 
and of course was so well covered that 
it was capable of dealing on its own 


- account with almost anything. Only 


on about half a dozen occasions, as far 
as I know, has the London Fire Service 
had to call for outside help. Pro- 
vincial towns, for varying reasons, 
were forced to have assistance as soon 


-work a lot better than the old method 
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as large fires got going, and London 
was always well represented in these 
concentrations in aid. 

I am talking in the past tense. There 
has been, in fairly recent days, that 
big amalgamation of the country’s fire 
brigades, and new methods are to be 
used. At the moment of relation no 
Blitz has happened to test the new 
arrangement with a call for large-scale 
movements of men and appliances. It 
appears that instead of several hundred 
independent brigades, we are now to 
have—in England—some thirty-odd 
under a central Fire Control with a 
staff on Army lines. Firemen have 
good reason for hoping’ that it will 


of mobilising appliances. Frankly, 
that seemed to be done purely at 
hazard. The station I am attached to 
has sent men to several afflicted pro- 
vincial towns, but if I describe one run 
on which I was sent you may fairly 
take it as typical. ; 

The day was in December 1940, and 
I was just about to sit down to my 
lunch. There was some excitement of 
a@ seasonable sort. By some irony of 
fate (as you will see) I had been told 
to give our Heavy Unit, which I was 
driving, an extra polish, and the old 
bus was simply gleaming. As a fact, 
I was a little late for lunch because of 
the -job. 

Well, I was getting ready to tuck 
in when our Station Officer came into 
the mess-room. 

“Anybody here know X ei 
He mentioned a Midlands city which, 
I suppose, I had better not specify. 
And there was a murmur or two as the 
significance of the query sank in, but, 
strangely enough, I did not myself 
tumble to it. 

“C.”—myself—“‘has to take the 
Heavy to X—— at once. Who 
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wants to go with him ?—only one 
man!” 

A fellow whom I will call Juniper 
immediately put up his hand, and 
within fifteen minutes he and I were 
on our way with the appliance to pick 
up @ convoy at another station and 
set out for X We scarcely had 
time to throw aboard a blanket apiece. 

At the West End square by which 
this other station is situated there were 
some forty more heavies from different 
districts, but it took quite a time to 
get matters sorted out. It would be 
round 2.30 p.m. when the convoy at 
last got under way. Attached to it 
were canteen vans and two L.P.T.B. 
omnibuses full of firemen. The cortége 
(as I came to think it was) was 
shepherded by motor-cycle despatch- 
riders. As the speed of a convoy is 
that of its slowest member, it may be 
imagined that our progress was not 
very rapid. 

We went along fairly well until we 
got to Welwyn, and there for some 
reason the convoy halted, and the 
canteens made tea. Well, now. No 
fireman will quarrel with that—at the 
right moment—but by the time we 
got moving again the early winter 
darkness was beginning to establish its 
lien on the landscape, and so our 
troubles began. If I ever come to be 
an old man that journey, I think, will 
still recur in nightmares. 

Owing to wretched inexperience and 
organisation, half the convoy took the 
wrong road and got lost, and eventually 
—though by mere accident—joined up 
again near Coventry. Convoy work 
in black-out with poor head-lights 
like ours was attempted murder, and 
time and again collisions were avoided 
by half-inches. The darkness and the 
fatigue created optical illusions, and 
the hard seat of the unit produced 
what I shall call bed-sores. Some 
distance out we were at need to refuel, 
and we were edified by the spectacle 
of a fire-fighting convoy rushing to 
help in a blitzed area being called 
upon to surrender its petrol coupons ! 
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These were carried by the Commander. 
One would have thought that urgent 
Government business of this sort would 
have been susceptible of pre-arrange- 
ment, but it seemed that fire-fighters 
ranked as civilians where petrol supply 
was concerned. But then, we got stuck 
several times on the way while motor- 
cycle shepherds sought the proper 
route, and we marvelled that guides 
had not been posted by telephone to 
pass us through. However—— 

We arrived at a town which, some 
seven or eight miles from our real 
objective, was to be the organisation 
and distribution point for our units, at 
about 7 am. The journey of just 
under two hundred miles, map-reading, 
had occupied us fully seventeen hours. 
The first indication I had of my where- 
abouts was from a voice in the darkness 
inquiring, “Art tha fra Loondon ?” 
And I said to myself, ‘“‘ Well—we’ve 
been travelling north, anyhow!” 

We were directed to a large school 
on the outskirts of this town, but we 
could tell the direction of X only 
too well by the familiar glow in the 
sky and the heavy blanketing of smoke 
overhead. As soon as we had organised 
ourselves, the units took crews aboard, 
and we set out for the stricken city. I 
had ten men aboard my unit, with an 
officer of the Barking Brigade in charge 
—a mixed bag of different London and 
near-London services. When we pulled 
into X we were greeted with cheers 
from the crowds of people in the 
streets. The centre of the city was that 
awful chaos of burning buildings and 
wreckage with which most of us had 
become so quickly familiar, but of 
which any description always seems to 
tend—by an impression of frightfulness 
only callousness could avoid—to flatter 
the work of the Hun. I circled around 
for a while, and saw that the whole 
side of one big square had been quite 
gutted, as also were many buildings in 
a street that, for name, might have 
been in the West End of London. 
This, indeed, was a point of confusion 
—so many of the streets here, as 
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in other cities, having London street 
names, but quite another sequence. 
Eventually I set down at what was not 
London West End at all—the ‘Corn 
Exchange ’"—and we got to work as 
best we could. Our job was to prevent 
the spread of fire from the blazing 
part of the city to that which was 
un , ‘ 
There is little, really, that one can 
say about it. Pouring water on and 
into blazing buildings is much the same 
in any town. When, that is, one can 
get water. Here was the now familiar 
difficulty, for the hydrants were trifling 
little things that seemed only ridiculous. 
They were never designed for the work 
which here was toward, and under the 
strain of feeding, or trying to feed, 
hundreds of pumps, they did not give 
as much as would tighten a garden 
hose. 

Dams of canvas had been set up, and 
I was sent to a canal to see if I could 
pick up water from it. But owing to 
its construction I was unable to do so, 
though I believe a number of trailers 
managed to set in. 

All that day we worked. It should 
be remembered that my station-mate 
and myself had not eaten since break- 
fast-time on the previous day. About 
five o’clock in the evening we rescued 
some things near a public-house and 
were given a couple of pints of, to us, 
the best beer we had ever had. A little 
later a London Fire Brigade super- 
intendent loomed up and told me that 
reliefs were coming along. The news 
cheered me and a number of my fellow- 
helots a great deal, but by 2 a.m. 
we decided that the truth was 
not in the man, and about an hour 
later (since we were falling over one 
another, anyhow) we took the law in 
our own hands. As one chap put it, we 
“left the bloody issue” and drove 
back to the town of distribution eight 
miles away. 

When we arrived at the school we 
were staggering about like drunken 
men. We were told to find a place and 
sleep. 
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Goya, for all the macabre of his 
‘Horrors of War,’ would have found 
reproduction of the scene there be. 
yond his powers. Hundreds of men, 
blackened by smoke and soot, huddled 
and sprawled anywhere and every. 
where, grotesquely. They lay in lines 
on the school floors, on the staircases, 
along window-sills, and in every avail- 
able nook and cranny. The place had 
been turned hurriedly into a head. 
quarters-cum-barracks, but I cannot 
believe that anyone there had even a 
semblance of a clear idea what was 
going on. It was the age-old story 
all over again of British ‘ muddle- 
through’ in a crisis—theory and official- 
dom gone clean adrift, and the machine 
running on the endurance of flesh and 
blood. 

Even while I was tottering around 
looking for a place to sleep, I heard 
batches of men being aroused and sent 
out again, not only to X » but to 
other towns in the neighbourhood, and 
I do not know to this day whether the 
latter were blitzed or not. Finally, I 
found a trestle on a staircase landing, 
and, wrapping myself in a blanket, I 
dossed down on that and fell asleep. 
The cold was intense. It seemed to 
penetrate to my bones. And what 
with that, and fatigue, and lack of 
food, I must have become somewhat 
light-headed ; for somewhere around 
4.30 a.m. I suddenly got up and fell 
to shaking Juniper. I kept saying, 
* Quick! There’s a shout—we’ve got 
to get out!” My own energy in the 
fantastic business must have shaken 
me to my senses, and the sight of an 
opportunist trying to jump my claim 
on the trestle completed the cure. Itis 
banal to say that I never spent such an 
uncomfortable night in my life. But I 
leave it at that. 

The whole of the next morning was 
spent in loitering round, waiting for 
orders. One gathers that meantime 
‘authority’ was wrangling matters 
over. It is fair to mention that while 
the hour was still a single digit we were 
handed for breakfast a cup of tea, a 
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hunk of bread, and a slice of what was 
jocosely ealled chicken-and-ham roll. 
The rumours which buzzed around 
were amazing: we were going home ; 
we were not going home. We were 
going to Y. 3; Wwe were going to 
7——; we were going back to X: . 
Half the Midlands was in flames. And 
the devil himself knows what else. It 
all had a bludgeoning effect on the 
mind, like the heavy stroke of some 
phantasmal narcotics Work, I imagine 
—work, no matter how hard or hazard- 
ous, but with some direction and in 
regulated spells—would have shaken us 
out of our dreariness. The dreariness 
lay in the fact that we felt, not that 
we were being ill-used, but that we were 
being used without thought or care or 
order—when, as we believed, thought 
and care and order could have been so 
easily come by. 

At long length, however, an announce- 
ment was made that everyone who had 
arrived in the area prior to ‘a certain 
time was to be transported back to 
London by train. The arrangement 
would leave many men behind, and it 
may indicate how deep was the impres- 
sion I had of disorder and bad staff 
work when I admit a haunting fear 
that they may be in the X. area 
still. It was said that for shortage of 
petrol, appliances were to be left also. 
However that may be, for lunch a mess 
of potatoes and sausages was dished 
out to us from big vessels. But we 
were past eating, most of us, and could 
not stomach the food. A lot of us 
simply fell asleep over it. 

At last we got away and arrived in 
London about 6.30 p.m. It is gratifying 
to record that now some organisation 
became evident. Cars were waiting 
for us, and we had a sense of being 











wafted back to our stations very - 


quickly. It was really very well done, 
without crush or clamour. Juniper 
and I had a terrific welcome at the 
station, but I was due at a party ; and 
after shaving off about an inch of 
whiskers and sooty emulsion, and 
having a bath, I felt better, if still 
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conscious of green about my eyes. 
The truth is that I was ‘ done in,’ and 
when I returned to the station between 
l and 2 a.M. my progress was a panta- 
loon shuffle. I could not lift my feet 
off the ground. 

And that, more or less, is how it was. 
One scene that sticks in my mind is of 
a street lined with buildings of the 
Selfridge’s sort. In the centre of the 
street was a Turntable Ladder, partly 
extended. One of the emporiums 
must have collapsed and thrown a 
stone about the size of a large sideboard 
into the middle of the chassis. It 
looked absolutely grotesque, like an 
over-splayed V, the wheels sticking 
up in the air. The roadway was like 
the top of Giant’s Causeway. One 
public building had an ancient helf 
of it blown to pieces, while a newer 
half stood to all appearances intact. 
The whole’ attack was typical of the 
German Blitzes—some part of the 
quite unmilitary, non-industrial heart 
of the town obliterated, and the rest 
comparatively untouched. 

Later, one is glad to testify, con- 
ditions on runs of the kind very 
perceptibly improved, but in the begin- 
ning, with much bottle-necking and 
sketchy staff work and indirection, the 
questions of food and rest seemed 
blandly to be ignored. God knows one 
feels sissyish about complaining when 
soldiers perhaps fare far worse, but the 
enraging thing was the knowledge that 
the stuff was there, ready for proper 
use, and that the exercise of forethought 
and of a modicum of judgment at the 
time could have averted nine-tenths of 
the trouble and ensuing misery. 

Our sub-station is probably typical 
in that its members had experience 
of most of the big raids on provincial 
cities and towns of size. These 
raids varied in intensity, and in the 
degree of initiative and organisation 
with which they were countered. We 
say that this place was worse, or that 
town was better, than others—but in 
fact there was not much to choose 
between them. We did not, of 
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course, avoid casualties. One of our 
fellows was killed during a raid on a 
provincial city. Bomb splinters pene- 
trated his tin hat, passed through his 
left shoulder into his heart. He was 
found lying by some others who were 
knocked out. One of these got his 
right shoulder full of splinters, and 
came back to the job. But at the 
next raid the poor devil cracked and 
fell to screaming. And now he is out 
of the service and living in the quiet 
of the country. Another will limp for 
life, having lost half a foot. Still 
another had a bellyful of splinters, but 
he, I believe, is fairly well again. 


About that raid on the City of 
London in which so many of the 
Wren churches were damaged or 
destroyed, and in which so much of 
the publishers’ favoured area was laid 
flat, my particular friend in the A.F.S. 
has little to tell of actual fire-fighting. 
But as he himself says, fire-fighting is 
much the same wherever it has to be 
done, and an outstanding incident 
happening in one area could be placed 
in another without much fear of the 
shift being detected. The honest story 
of his doings on that night of December 
1940, however, will not be uninteresting, 
Ithink. Here it is :-— 

The trouble is that I am a bit hazy 
on detail, as I was not right in the 
City. I was driving the staff car that 
night, and after the sirens signalled 
the raid it was not long before things 
got going. Showers of incendiaries 
fell, and very soon it became obvious 
that large fires were in being eastward. 

It was later in the night, after some 
work with the staff car in our own 
ground, that I was transferred to a 
pump which had just come in. Pres- 
ently this appliance was sent out again 
with orders to pump water from a 
36-in. dirty water main in Farringdon 
Road up to some dams. Well, it was 
one thing to be sent to Farringdon 
Road; another thing to get there. I 
started out by going along the Embank- 
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ment to Blackfriars. It was dark, 
but the air seemed to have a pink 
luminosity from the reflections in the 
sky. Quite obviously, some of the 
biggest fires since September were 
raging. The raid this night was 
peculiar in that it suddenly stopped 
just as everyone concluded that we 
were in for the intensest ever. | Fierce 
bombing went on until midnight, and 
with the extraordinary incidence of fire 
it looked like being a perfect bombers’ 
holiday. But for some reason the 
Germans cleared off soon after twelve, 
much to everyone’s relief. 

The Embankment was fairly clear 
as I drove under Charing Cross railway 
bridge. A tramcar was on its side 
across the rails nearby, and a line of 
small craters showed where a stick of 
bombs had fallen fairly uselessly, but I 
managed to get up to Blackfriars 
without mishap. Further progress then 
became impossible. Dozens of pumps 
were lined up along the Embankment 
wall and by the Bridge, apparently 
lifting water from the river. Good 
show, that. But the wider part of the 
street thereabouts was a _ snake-pit 
tangle of hoses, with dams and pumps 
in all directions. This must have been 
the fringe of a considerable fire ; for I 
could see one large building well ablaze 
with several small fires in the neighbour- 
ing roofs. Now I tried to go north by 
the side streets, but they were all 
blocked by appliances. Fires seemed 
to be everywhere. But this happened 
before fire- watching was officially 
ordered, and there was much cursing 
at the time about unattended, locked- 
up, and empty buildings. There the 
lesson stared again—three months after 
its first reading. For many buildings 
covered by private fire-watchers were 


-destroyed because adjacent buildings, 


which could have been saved in the 
first stages, ignited them as fast and 
faster than their guards could work. 
Inow turned back along the Embank- 
ment past the overturned tram. It 
looked like some dead monster. Men 
were working at a crater near a shelter. 
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Behind was the raging fire, and west- 
yard was all the quiet of late night. 
[got up into the Strand and made to 
p along Fleet Street, but here the 
jtuation seemed even worse. As we 
ame towards Ludgate Circus the 
treet was impassable for hose and 
sppliances. .Down to the right we 
ould see the tower of St Bride’s Church 
aveloped in rolling smoke and gouts 
of flame. Every window in the tower 
yas belching fire. We had realised 
that there were serious fires in the 
lity, but now we began to have fears 
ad a great and terrible catastrophe. 
Towards St Paul’s the buildings were 
held in a fierce white light, and I 
amit that in my fear I thought the 
yhole City was doomed. Once again I 
tried to force my way by immediate 
ide streets, but that was hopeless. I 
had to turn back along the Strand, go 
up Kingsway, and head down Holborn. 
Now I got stuck at the Old Bailey. 
Water was short here, and I am sure I 
saw a whole street blazing unchecked. 
Eventually I went round via Clerken- 
well and down Farringdon Road. And 
there we found two H.U.’s doing the 
job we had been ordered to. So my 
wit’s crew held a council of war. 

I was for returning to the station so 
that we might be available to go where 
the authorities needed us. The others 
wanted to push into the City. But it 
was impossible to get in or out. I 
have never seen such light. It was 
brighter than a summer’s day. I 
stood at the end of a street, and it 
was like looking into the open door of a 
blast furnace. In some cases the fires 
spread so rapidly that the two ends of 
a street burst out, trapping the pumps 
which were in the middle. For days 
alterwards we had queer messages 
such as, “‘ Ask the officer in charge if 
he has seen a trailer pump No. beg 
It was, as I say, impossible to get into 
the City, even if—with all the hydrants 
over-occupied anyhow—we could have 
been of use there, and all the officers 
in charge where we found ourselves 
had as many men as they could handle, 
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so we finally made our way back to the 
station. That was the last I saw of this 
conflagration, though we sent pumps 
in for days afterwards to help in cooling 
down. 

There have been many photographs 

in the Press of the large areas, wrecked 
in this and other raids, which have 
been cleared in the City. I confess to 
having been stunned by the extent of 
the damage seen on a visit soon after 
the events just described. But, though 
the cure was drastic, there was removed 
by it at once a great deal of menace 
that, with lethargy and self-interest in 
the way, certainly would have remained 
for many a year to assert itself danger- 
ously in piecemeal. The City always 
had been a serious fire risk. One can 
now see clearly why. There were miles 
of old junk standing cheek by jowl with 
and in threat to modern buildings 
which, of themselves, could have come 
to little harm. The old junk, in the 
event of fire, could never be got at 
for efficient fight with the flames. In. 
one building near Fenchurch Street 
where I called to see a friend, I met a 
good example of how a modern steel- 
frame structure stands up to bombing 
and fire, and yet is affected by local 
conditions. It had two H.E.’s right 
into it. But, though terribly knocked 
about inside, the fabric was little 
damaged. One wing burned out, but 
only through the heat of the blazing 
old buildings that came right up under 
the back of it. Examination showed 
that even then only office furniture 
and superficial woodwork had burned. 
The walls and floors were intact. No 
sensible man will regret the disappear- 
ance of the bulk of the buildings 
lost through German action. The City 
now has a chance to build itself anew 
on forward-seeing lines to a really 
thought-out plan. 

Though my personal activities in 
that December raid were, as I 
have told, not of much account, 
one or two queer things came 
into my ken. I was of a number 
who risked their lives for a cat that 
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was supposed to be in a burning 
building. We could hear the creature, 
but it would not come out when we 
called, nor could we discover by any 
means where it was hidden. Meantime, 
-the staircase we were hunting from 
had become almost red-hot. I thought, 
myself, that we were trapped, and 
it was by luck more than anything 
else that we did get out. It may be 
imagined with what exasperation and 
other emotions we saw, half an hour 
later, the cat go strolling past us, 
unhurried, unconcerned, and—well, just 
like a cat—unsinged even of whiskers, 
from God knows where ! 

One of our fellows was working on a 
burning building the next day, and the 
owner offered him £200, I think it was, 
if he would rescue some papers from a 
safe. The task was a ‘hopeless one. 
The place was an inferno. But I am 
told that our man did not give up the 
attempt until his uniform was smoulder- 

_ ing. This business of saving money or 
papers or precious stuff crops up very 
frequently, but the extraordinary thing 
is that many people do not tell us of 
such stuff until too late. It is equally 
extraordinary how mean some folks 
can be. I know of one fireman who, 
at appalling risk, recovered £300 or so 
for a publican. As a reward he was 
offered a glass of beer. It is the strict 
rule that members of the Fire Brigades 
must not accept anything in any cir- 
cumstances, but #% is remarkable how 
readily the existence of the Benevolent 
Fund is forgotten. 

I come back to the fire-watching 
question to say that, with the institution 
of the system, the change for the better 
was noticeable at once. I have told 
how it was the exception rather than 
the rule to find anyone in charge of a 
business building we had to enter, and 
how the good work of such watchers 
as there were was often rendered useless 
by the absence of their like next door. 
In the early days we were mostly 
called by wardens or police who saw a 
fire, and arrived to find a big job on 
hand. After the making of the order 
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there still were fires, and plenty of 
them, but we got our calls so much 
more quickly that oftener than not we 
found fires we could master in a few 
minutes, or arrived to find them put 
out already. The fires that did get a 
hold usually occurred in this way: 
a district might be showered with 
LB.’s, and a single street of houses 
might get perhaps a dozen of them. 
By the time that four or five men, 
rushing from roof to roof, had dealt 
with the bombs that were to be seen, 
possibly a single bomb that had fallen 
awkwardly had established a_ hold, 
Given a favourable spot, it does not 
take long. 

One matter we firemen have noticed 
—though it may be one which will 
pass with the experience that, un- 
happily, is still all too likely to come 
—ealls for remark. It is the 
tendency with some people to rush 
heroically to the bombs that are 
flaming harmlessly enough in the 
gutters and roadways, and to neglect 
others smouldering on the roofs— 
where the watchers ought to be. And 
then there are stories, not good to 
hear, of watchers retiring to shelter 
when the big ones begin to fall. I 
have heard of a party in a cellar 
having a game of cards interrupted by 
a telephone call from another party. 
The information conveyed to party 
number one was that their building 
was firmly ablaze in the top storey. 
The idea embodied in the Fire Watchers 
Order is a grand one. Conjoined with 
the system whereby ex-members of the 
A.F.S. (I do not quite know what is 
meant by that) are stationed at high 
points to check up with Fire H.Q. on 
what they see, it can lead to much 
saving of property and, it may well be, 
of life. But obviously it cannot be 
effective unless every person concerned 
gives it disciplined and devoted atten- 
tion. The failure of one man can have 
far-reaching consequences. 

Another thing I would like to come 
back to, and so have done with it, is 
this question of ample water supply. 
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It is so important. To fight a blaze 
effectively firemen must have full 
pressure of water; for it should be 
understood that the jets are used to 
beat fires out rather than to drown 
them. At first blush a‘lot of firemen, 
like myself, welcomed the appearance 
of those biggish street tanks—or dams, 
as we call them—of sheet metal that 
are to be seen in the squares and wider 
thoroughfares of London and, I dare- 
say, other cities. Or rather, we reacted 
perhaps more to the sight of ‘something 
being done.’ Latterly, firemen have 
become not so sure about the utility 
of those dams. They are not large 
enough to be of much use by them- 
selves. One fire of biggish dimensions 
would exhaust their contents in very 
little time. It follows then that a 
Water Unit 1 would have to be used 
to replenish them during action, or 
else they would have to be fed from 
several hydrants. This last, possibly, 
might allow more pumps to be set into 
the dams than could be set into the 
hydrants. But, as the rapid enfeeble- 
ment of the mains’ supply I have spoken 
of earlier would show, the likelihood 
would be a quicker output than intake. 
It is only frank to say that personally 
I have seen these street dams in use 
only once or twice, so that I do not talk 
from any full experience of their 
functioning. The mathematical propo- 
sition, however, seems obvious. Per- 
manent dams of the sort certainly 
would be of value in offering a ready 
supply for attacking fires in their first 
stages. But in major operations they 
would (barring the doubtful hydrant 
expedient) require replenishment by as 
many Water Units as would anyhow 
be necessary for the number of pumps 
setting into them. Since, however, 
each W.U. carries its own dam, big 
enough for the setting in of as many 
pumps as the W.U. can keep going, 
the only other value in the permanent 
dam would appear to be in time saved 
in erecting. And even this, in the 
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case of a widespread fire, would be 
compensated for by a handier dis- 
position of the W.U. dams. 

The thundering great dams which 
the authorities began to build, at least 
in London, in the early summer of 
1941, are an entirely different matter. 
Except for wonder that it was not 
thought of sooner, and for a grouch 
that I shall come to presently, the 
scheme is one for which working 
firemen are ready to give three 
really resounding cheers. On suitable 
sites, some where buildings have 
been destroyed—the rubbish having 
been cleared to the foundations 
—tanks holding many thousands of 
gallons have been installed. In the 
ground that the station to which I am 
attached has charge of, tanks to hold 
the better part of a hundred thousand 
gallons are being builtin onespot. That 
is something like it! The nightmare of 
fighting fire without a full supply of 
water begins to look like a thing of the 
past. There are, moreover, signs of 
pumps being permanently set up on 
suitable sites and on barges on the 
river. It only requires that all open 
water throughout the country should 
be charted, that ‘artery’ routes for 
relay pumping from it should be 
carefully planned beforehand, con- 
gestion of traffic through appliance and 
hose avoided, and the.water problem 
will solve itself. Here is wanted both 
energy and forethought. 

As a rule during the nine months or 
so following the opening of the Blitz in 
August-September of 1940 we had to 
go to our fires, but on a Saturday in 
May of 1941 they were brought to us. 
After the crisis was past, I could 
look out of my window to the 
right and see the top floors of two 
buildings show up as charred ruins. 
The roofs had fallen in, and here and 
there rafters pointed withered black 
arms at the sky. Away over the roofs 
old Big Ben looked a bit battered. 
The two dials visible were not white 





1 Described in the first article of the series.—Maga, Nov. 1941. 
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as hitherto, but black. Above them 
gaped a bit of a hole. But strange 
to say (and in a curious way giving 
a sort of lift to the heart) the 
clock still registered the right time, 
and the bells tolled out the quarters 
and hours. This after a night that 
was—well, I never seem to achieve a 
more expressive word—a nightmare. 

When the sirens sounded at late 
dusk I felt, with my mates, that we 
were in for a night of it. Heavy raids 
seemed to start early. And we hope, 
now that the R.A.F. boys are getting 
so nicely into a longer, stronger, and 
more frequent stride, that the Berlin 
firemen will be kept rushing to work 
betimes in the same way. Incendiaries 
fell by the hundred and within an hour 
all Westminster, in the exaggerated 
view one always seems to get at first, 
appeared to be going up in a holocaust. 
Still, by every reckoning the attack 
was a heavy one. I have heard it said 
since that this was as intense a raid 
as Germany could possibly make 
with what machines and material she 
then could muster, and for myself I 
believe it. I can at any rate-vouch for 
it that, while it lasted, there was never 
a second’s breathing spell. 

The warning sounded shortly before 
midnight, and the action was immediate 
and hot. Within half an hour my 
trailer and pump was sent to 
the West Door of the Abbey. The 
distance was short, but we covered it 
in a rain of incendiaries that whizzed 
and cracked down all around us. One 
fell in front of my nose as I drove, and 
another just missed the tail of the 
pump. I remember—though I cannot 
think what good I expected it to do— 
shrinking my neck until my tin hat 
seemed to sit on my shoulders, and 
driving hunched as though I had been 
Quasimodo himself. One could see 
incendiaries in all the gutters, with 
sandbags sometimes dumped on them 
bodily. The familiar unearthly glare 
lit up the area, and the short whistles 
of wardens and fire-watchers, sounding 
their urgent warnings, came from every 
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point of the compass, unendingly. The 
acrid smell of burning paint and wood, 
as familiar as the lurid glare, bit 
sharply at the nostrils, but as we 
reached the West Door and leapt out 
the dark mass of the Abbey loomed 
up without any apparent damage or 
any light in or out of it. 

I have a notion that we all felt 
queerly shaky as we ran into the dark 
church. I know that I was filled with 
@ great awe that balks definition— 
something of the historic majesty of 
the place coming weightily upon me, 
the figures of its past, remembered 
and forgotten, thronging as unseen 
ghosts at my elbows. Apprehension, 
too, that all this which meant so much 
in our Island Story was grievously 
threatened. 

The Abbey watchers seemed to be 
dazed. We could get very little out 
of them, not even the way around. 
And the Abbey, it may be said, is an 
absolute warren if one does not know it. 
Fortunately, myself and my party 
knew something of its plan, and we 
soon were clambering up the restricted 
spirals in its walls. As we clambered, 
the enemy dropped a stick of bombs 
in a close bracket, and the old fabric 
leapt and shuddered. It was a frighten- 
ing thing, that. In that corkscrewed 
chimney one felt like a trapped rabbit. 
At length, puffing and blowing, we 
arrived in the staging immediately 
under the leads but over the interior 
stone vaulting. There were incendiary 
bombs in all directions—stuck in the 
roof, lying on the boards of the stagings, 
everywhere. 

Up there (so wisely !) there was a 
good system of water-pipes, with 
lengths at intervals of rubber hose 
fitted with nozzles to give a jet or spray 
according to how one turned them. We 
were able to deal with all the LB.’s 
in our, section, although—which may 
sound odd—there was no light. In 
the dark the work was difficult. 

I can give no description of the 
Abbey roof that would be easily 
intelligible. It is like a series of raftered 
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chambers. In some places the bombs 
had stuck half-way through the leads 
and were going like Roman candles. 
All the time H.E. was coming down, 
it seemed in a constant stream, 
and it at one time came so near 
that I leaned, nearly sick, against a 
rough pillar and waited for the terrific 
bang which would burst the roof apart 
and send me hurtling down into the 
dark chasm of the nave below. It 
was not the expected explosion that 
sared me. It was the threatened 
plunge into the abyss. And I confess 
to being carried to the now ridiculous 
length of feeling the interstices between 
the stones of the pillar, and wondering 
if I could cling to them supposing 
the staging fell. But, fortunately, one 
does not funk for more than seconds at 
atime when there is urgent work to do. 

We could hear the Nazi planes 
howling as they dived, so it seemed, 
on the place, and—blessed sound !— 
the stutter of machine-guns and the 
familiar note of fighter aircraft. Even 
if it had been that it was the Germans 
machine-gunning us, we still would 
have believed, I think, that our fellows 
were doing it to them, and would have 
been happy. Inside the vast cave of 
the roof nothing of the outer world 
could be seen, but I was told later 
that the whole fabric of the Abbey 
had been flood-lit by adjacent fires. 
After we had dealt with one lot of 
bombs, a new shower arrived—one of 
them fell right at my feet. We dealt 
with these. Then as we passed along 
we could see that one point by the 
Lantern Tower was going up rather 
badly. But another party was dealing 
with that. This, when the count was 
made, proved to be the only part of 
the fabric which was at all seriously 
damaged—though I have seen news- 
paper reports that said otherwise. The 
Lantern Tower, in any case, was largely 
constructed of plaster, and one hears 
that it has been burned down quite a 
number of times in the last two hundred 
years. 

The time came when we could leavo 
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the Abbey and go to bear a hand with 
other fires in the vicinity. We found 
one close at hand, in buildings by the 
Hall of Westminster School. The Hall 
—of Shrove Tuesday and ‘tossing the 
pancake ’ fame—was not to be saved, 
but we managed to check the fire 
which was about it. Once again we 
were faced with the difficulty of water 
shortage, and I found myself doing 
some juggling with pumps that would 
have staggered the Water Board. 
Sometimes I have a laugh at myself 
for my pride over this improvisation— 
a sort of ‘ artificer’s delight ’—but still 
cannot help being pleased with myself. 
I had three pumps going at one time, 
all connected up with one another, 
drawing from hydrants, an emergency 
tank in Church House, and a supply 
from a sort of artesian well system. I 
had to keep on the sprint from pump 
to pump and then on to the fire to 
check up. I had two branches on 
different floors, and on the whole we 
did a gratifying job of work. Having 
bragged that length, I may as well 
go on and assert that it was due to our 
party of four or five that a whole series 
of buildings was not gutted. My 
scheme included still another delivery 
to the roof of a house and playing on a 
fire in another street. We put that 
fire out as well. 

In my search for hydrants I went 
into Broad Sanctuary, and my heart 
sank when I saw flames, with a glow 
behind, flickering through the roof of 
old Westminster Hall. Iwas, of course, 
much too occupied with the work on 
hand to have a look that night, but I 
did have an opportunity to visit the 
Hall soon after, and it was good to see 
that only a small part of the roof had 
been damaged. 

The House of Commons, as most 
people will have seen from the Press 
photographs, was simply a blank space, 
but I and many others were surprised 
to see how local the fire had been. I 
have been told that Barry, the architect, 
had an obsession about fire, and that 
the whole maze of the place is con- 
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structed with what might be called 
bulkhead blocks of intervening brick 
which have the effect of checking fire. 
Built in the ‘Cast-iron’ age, the roof 
of the Houses of Parliament is, in 
these days, of interesting construction. 
The covering is of overlapping cast-iron 
plates, about 4-in. thick, and these 
no doubt contribute to A.R.P.—a 
possibility that would have made the 
designer, if he foresaw it, something 
more of a seer than architect. Some 
inquiry was made, I believe, why 
the House of Commons should have 
gone up in such a blaze, and the 
most sensible guess would seem to be 
that I.B.’s went through skylights or 
ventilators. There is a suggestion, on 
the other hand, that it was hit by H.E. 
But from my own examination I 
doubt it. 

H.E. in the shape of a delayed-action 
bomb did go off next-door to it, and 
some of our fellows working in the 
House had a marvellous escape. The 
blast blew in the walls and buried them 
in wreckage. It seemed impossible that 
even one of them could be left alive, but 
the lot of them were safe and unhurt. 
The one official reported killed—he was 
attached to the House of Lords—met 
his death in an extraordinary way. He 
was hit by an unexploded bomb 
which landed on him while he was 
sitting in a shelter. The chance of 
such a thing happening must surely 
be one in many thousands. The other 
people with him were quite uninjured, 
and a foot of difference in his position 
would have meant escape for him too, 
poor fellow. Apropos the escape of 
our men in the Commons, the queer 
hazards that firemen have to face may 
be illustrated by what happened to 
three of our men that same night, but 
at a.fire outside the area with which 
so far I have been dealing. A flaming 
roof fell in on them, knocking them 
into about a foot of water. The water, 
already hot (as it so often becomes at 
fires), was brought to boiling-point, so 
that besides being burnt and hurt 
they were scalded as well. Two 
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of them went to hospital with burns, 


and one of them was the man 
whom I have called Juniper, who was 
with me on that X adventure, 
The third man, a very strong and agile 
chap, managed to keep on his feet. His 
hurts, therefore, were relatively slight, 
and he was soon back on duty. 

Now the stories I could tell of raids 
and fires are many, and they could 
be set in many a different scene, but 
except in small incident they would 
not vary very much. And one incident, 
on analysis, becomes very like another. 
The attempt to rescue a cat from a 
burning building is, save for the 
humanitarian element, not much differ. 
ent from the attempt to save valuable 
papers or money. The cat, of course 
(as cats will), gives its own peculiar 
comedy touch. The risk is pretty much 
the same—for the fireman. As for 
the extraneous perils common to fire- 
fighting in these days of total war, I 
feel that to keep on about them would 
simply be to vamp variation on the 
repeated theme: “I was frightened 
in such and such a place!” So just 
to avoid tediousness and vexation of 
dulled ears (error into which I may 
well have fallen long ago), I shall 
return to the May raid, and with that 
have done. 

It was, as I have said, of great 
intensity. And throughout all the 
operations I have told of, bombs were 
dropped all around us. One fell so 
close to me that I could actually smell 
the explosive. It is a stomach-heaving 
experience to feel the ground bulge 
under one’s feet as though from an 
earthquake. Morning’s grey light began 
to filter through the reek—and there 
again was the familiar desolation. The 
moments after the blessed sound of the 
All Clear never want for abnormality, 
but when the levelled clamour of the 
sirens coincides with the dawn, some- 
thing always gives way in my middle. 
I always sag rather, and feel as if I 
were looking round a Roman arena 
after the crowds have gone. I have 
seen men leap about like fauns 
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and bellow, just, apparently, to 
adjust themselves to the amazing fact 
that they are still alive. But, indeed, 
after a night of fire-fighting in a rain 
of H.E., that one is still alive 
and hale does need some effort to 
believe. No need to tell of the mess 
of wreckage and ruin. You have 
heard it all before. At ten o’clock of 
the morning I handed over to an 
incoming fellow, went on leave—and 
forgot about it. 


There has been about this recital, 
Iam afraid (says our volunteer fireman), 
nosmall amount of grousing. And Iam 
afraid, too, that the bulk of the grousing 
has been about discomforts and the 
neglect of personnel which, to some 
minds, are inevitable and unavoidable 
in the stress of war. But this is just 
the attitude that, at the risk of being 
considered cissyish, unmanly, discon- 
tented, uncontentable, Communist, and 
all the rest of it, I have done the 
grousing to combat. For the point 
is that none of the neglects and 
discomforts which the personnel of 
the A.F.S. and other firemen have 
been expected to suffer were either 
inevitable or unavoidable. Chronic 
grousers we certainly have among us, 
and we know that if conditions were 
made idyllic they would still find 
something to ‘chew the rag’ about. 
But I shall break no original ground 
when I say that, strangely, our grousers 
do not seem to want for pluck and 
sticking-power when it comes to hazard- 
ous duty. As for the rest of us, we all 
seem to hit a fair standard of human 
decency and common-sense. We do not 
fool ourselves that we are in the Front 
Line. That, to our minds, is propa- 
ganda cant. The Front Line consists 
of boys with rifles and Bren guns, or 
with spouting Brownings and bomb- 
racks on wings. We allow that proud 
position also to the Navy. A réle as 
purely defensive as ours cannot be 
Front Line. And that, again, is just 
the point. We do our work within a 
yard or two of the Quartermaster’s 
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Stores and the Commissariat. The 
irritations we feel arise from the 
knowledge that the material needed 
for our comfort (which, being attended 
to, would have meant better heart in 
us for our work) was there, and that 
only butter-fingeredness, woolly think- 
ing, apathy, red-tape, and paper- 
worship deprived us of it. Just as, 
so much more seriously, butter- 
fingeredness, woolly thinking, lym- 
phatic apathy, red-tape, and paper- 
worship deprived us for so long of 
Turntable Ladders, Water Units and 
so on, and failed to face the problem 
of inadequate water supply. The 
neglect of ourselves was only sympto- 
matic of the larger, more vital neglect. 

As men will, we come to laugh at 
the stupidities which affect us as men, 
but we cannot laugh at the stupidities 
which cripple the work of the Service. 
But since I have probably said quite 
enough about the latter, and since 
they are themselves of a kind which 
should need no emphasis, let me give 
instances of the former for the sake of 
the laugh. They are, of course, just 
the sort of thing that—heaven knows 
why—we Britons have learned to 
expect where men are brigaded in a 
‘Service’ under rule and regulation. 

One bright morning, after a night of 
murderous Blitz, and after hours 
spent in cooling down the ruins, I 
returned with my crew to the station— 
all woefully dirty and tired. As we 
trooped in, we were greeted by our sub- 
officer, who informed us in a weary tone 
that we should have to go out again. 
Naturally, we asked, “‘ Where ?” 

He answered in the same colourless, 
weary, uninflected monotone— 

“You will go down to the watch- 
room. ‘There you will find a large 
drum of fluid and a spray. Also an 
order that has just come through. 
You will then go round our eight dams, 
and, in accordance with the instruction, 
carefully spray the surface of the water 
in each of them, giving particular 
attention to the corners, in order to pre- 
vent the breeding of mosquitoes !” 
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One should, I know, let a story of the 
kind end on the gag. But I cannot stop 
myself from making a point or two. 
During the night all the dams had been 
used to their full capacity, their con- 
tents changed probably over a hundred 
times. But there it was. After 
hours of work, amid sights and 
perils horrific, and when we were 
all aching for rest, we had to carry 
on until 8 P.M., spraying against bugs. 
Fortunately we are all inoculated 
against such foolery, or else we might 
run screaming into the streets and 
finish in the ‘looney bin.’ 

There was to have been an inspection 
on the 19th, but because of a Blitz it 
was postponed until the 25th. Our 
time was spent for days in scrubbing, 
painting, sand-papering, and so on. 
We had, of course, a feeling that it was 
ridiculous, considéring that it was done 
for some old buffer to come and see, 
and that then nobody would bother 
any more until the following year. 
Cleanliness and good maintenance are 
admittedly desirable. Any man in 
any fighting service, if he is worth his 
salt, will take a pride in keeping the 
working-parts of the machine he handles 
in good trim—it is simple wisdom. If, 
then, inspection was jumped on a unit 
unexpectedly, it would serve a useful 
purpose. But when it comes to getting 
orders to polish CRANKCASES with 
metal polish, so that a more immediate 
officer may come round on, say, 
Tuesday with a mirror tied to the end 
of a broom-handle and—if everything 
shines—‘ hand the load to the Big 
Shot’ on Wednesday (not without 
bowing and scraping, “‘ After you, sir!” 
and mutual congratulation), I fear not 
my hand on my heart will persuade 
you to believe me. But, still—hand on 
my heart ! 

And while authors and publishers 
make their moan about difficulties 
due to paper shortage and control, 
we do out ‘little bit ’—both ways 


—to add to their fun: There are,, 


one knows, well over three hundred 
fire stations in the London area, each 
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of which receives its daily bundle of 
memoranda, general orders, and so forth 
and so on, printed invariably on fools. 
cap. Since every memorandum and 
order in the Brigade has to be amended 
at least once, completely redrafted, 
and then cancelled, the extent of our 
contribution to the Paper War may ‘be 
conceived. The brother of whom in 
the opening of my story I spoke as 
joining the A.F.S. with me—Jack— 
suffered greatly in his silent way from 
the strain of our work, letting himself 
waste to a shadow of his former good 
build without a murmur. In the end 
he had to have sick leave for nervous 
debility. He had to attend some 
mystic conclave of medicos. He was 
given an enormous envelope, about 
two-foot square, ~which contained (for 
economy ?) one solitary small sheet of 
paper with a request on it to the 
doctors to examine him. Since the 
doctors were already waiting for him, 
the missive did seem superfluous. So 
we do our bit. On our station notice- 
board is posted a recent memorandum. 
It is to the effect that our allowance 
of the paper which usually comes in 
rolls has been cut from five to two a 
month. The touch of genius about this 
lies in the fact that it coincides with a 
considerable, though much-needed, in- 
crease in the station personnel ! 

The excellent, if belated move to 
erect those thundering great dams gave 
‘authority’ another opportunity for 
pointing the anomalous difference be- 
tween service and civilian rates of pay. 
Some bright specimen in the particular 
Brain Trust which orders affairs for us 
conceived the idea of using the ‘idle’ 
firemen as cheap labour on the dams. 
But firemen, unlike other services, have 
their Union. And the protest against 
navvying at a possible 7d. an hour 
alongside men earning three times as 
much (with overtime pay, perhaps) was 
heard and answered. The corvée lasted 
only’a few days. The affair raises, of 
course, the perhaps difficult problem 
of general conscription. And that, 
though I cannot get past the simple 
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absurdity of making one set of men 
risk their lives without respite, some- 
times for days on end, while others 
are coaxed to put in a forty-odd hours’ 
week in safety and at least thrice the 
pay, is too big a problem for me. I 
got @ laugh or two at the remarks of 
my comrades when we were driven to 
labour in the first chain-gang. But 
when unaccustomed muscles began to 
ache and protest at new use in wheel- 
barrowing and spadework, I began to 
wonder what shape we would be in for 
fire-fighting if the Germans chanced a 
heavy Blitz when the day’s navvying 
was over. 

I come to the end of my tale in days 
of respite, when the fine efforts of the 
Russians are keeping the Germans too 
busy, it seems, to make work for the 
Service to which I belong. But I am 
far from thinking that for me, or for 
you, or for anyone else, the wide- 
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ranging story my editor has called 
* London’s Burning !’ is anywhere near 
finished. I hope, however, that I 
have made it clear in how much better 
case for facing the future we firemen 
are than we were at the start. Much 
remains to be done, it is true. But the 
days when those responsible for order- 
ing matters in fire-fighting took too 
generous law in grasping profit from 
experience are, we working firemen 
hope, quite over and done with. For 
this really has been the burden of our 
grumbling, as I have given it echo. We 
simply say, as the Premier said for all 
services, give us the tools. In our case 
the main implement needed is water. 
There is, God be thanked, plenty of it 
to hand in this country. It is there, 
if I may repeat the phrase, and planning 
to bring it into our hands, for our work, 
is, we humbly submit, only a matter of 


clear thinking. 
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THE MAUL. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


THE sun was drawing down to a 
horizon marked by low jungle which 
formed mangrove and tidal forests, as 
the full-rigged ship Laranaca, in tow 
of a steam tug, cleared the outer 
bar at the port of Nonhla and was 
anchored by her pilot in eight fathoms. 
Inside the river the water, charged 
with a large quantity of deposit, had 
been a deep yellow; on the bar it 
was somewhat paler; out there where 
the Laranaca had anchored fresh and 
salt water met and mingled, so that 
the surface was a cloudy green, heavily 
streaked with muddy brown. It was 
the time of spring tides when the sea 
breeze, which was in the Laranaca’s 
teeth, is generally strongest, so that, 
even though the ebb would be running 
for a further four and a half hours, 
beating out to the open sea would be 
a tedious business. Worse, though the 
young captain was keen to try it, it 
would be a dangerous business; for 
though the estuary was three miles 
across, the deep channel running be- 
tween mud-banks was less than half a 
mile, and the Laranaca, loaded down 
to her marks with rice, was drawing 
twenty-four feet. 

“Better anchor, captain,” the pilot 
had said, and his advice was reluc- 
tantly taken. 

The tug, which would take the pilot 
back to town, lay off while that official 
went into the cabin for a final drink. 

““What would be the best time to 
get under way, pilot?” the captain 
asked. 

“Tm afraid you’re in for a bit of a 
wait,” he answered. “It’s awkward; 
wind and tide don’t fit in. This sea 
breeze should die down about eleven 
o'clock, but that’s the time of low 
water slack, and a few minutes later a 


sluicing flood-tide, which you couldn't 
even stem, will be sweeping up the 
channel. Four o’clock in the morning 
would be your best time; the land 
breeze would be blowing and the ebb- 
tide making down. You'll go off the 
land at the rate of knots, and by 
the time the ebb eases up you'll be 
clear.” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders 
philosophically. The sea was choppy 
and the tug’s boat was rising half-way 
up the side-ladder, and falling below 
its bottom rung, when the pilot climbed 
over the rail. The ship had little free- 
board, and the pilot, timing the upward 
rise of the boat perfectly, dropped 
lightly on to the bottom boards and 
ordered the boatmen to sheer off. . The 
last link with Burma was severed. A 
bell tinkled in the cabin, and the 
captain and his officers went below for 
their evening meal—the last meal they 
would have together, owing to watch- 
keeping duties, for months. 

** Shall I set an anchor watch, sir?” 
the mate asked when they had finished. 

“No; the hands have had a heavy 
day and we will be making a start 
before dawn,” the captain answered. 
“That lazy hoodlum, Moss, has been 
in his bunk since six o’clock this 
morning ; he can do one more spell of 
night watchman.” 

“That'll annoy him, sir,” the mate 
said with a grin. 

‘I hope so,” said the captain. 

The captain went out of his way to 
annoy Moss, ordinary seaman, disrated, 
on every possible occasion—for Moss 
had bluffed him, once. The ordinary 
seaman was a smart-looking fellow, 
so when in the shipping office at the 
loading port in the Bristol Channel he 
had produced an able seaman’s dis- 
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charge from a well-known clipper and 
applied for the berth left vacant by 
a man who had not turned up, the 
captain not only jumped at him, but 
pointed him out proudly to the mate 
when he came on board. At sea, three 
days later, there was an entirely differ- 
ent tale; Moss was an impostor in 
more ways than one; although he 
looked smart, he was bone lazy; 
although he had produced an able 
seaman’s discharge from a clipper, it 
was one he had stolen from his brother, 
for he had never been in a sailing ship 
in his life. He had been about a year 
in coasting steamers and had never 
been aloft. That night he was taken 
into the cabin and reduced. 

There had been little hint of twilight 
when the officers went below for the 
evening meal after the pilot left; by 
the time they had finished it and got 
up on to the poop, a darkness which 
gave promise of brightening later had 
come over everything, and with tropical 
suddenness the cloudless sky had filled 
with glittering stars. Half an hour 
after @ moon, two days after the full, 
leapt out of the mangrove swamp to 
the eastward, and almost turned night 
into day. It was a perfect night on 
which to pause at the starting-point 
of the long journey home. Home! 
Homeward bound — magical words ! 
The saltness of the open sea was in 
the wind to invigorate men depressed 
and vitiated by weeks at anchor in a 
foul and muddy river. It was good 
to be out there away from the sounds 
and smells of the river’s banks and the 
buzzing of the hungry mosquitoes. 
Well content, the mates leant on the 
broad teak rail at the forward end of 
the poop, puffed deliberately at their 
pipes, and marvelled at the clear-cut 
shadows of the spars cast by the 
moon on the long sweep of the main- 
deck. From the half-deck there came 
the strains of a mouth-organ; on the 
forecastle -head there could be seen 
the glowing pipes of the men before 
the mast. For a time the hum of 
conversation floated aft; then, one by 
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one, the sounds died down. The 
yawning mates were the last to go 
below, leaving the deck to Moss, who 
had been flitting about uneasily— 
a veritable Ishmaelite, useless to the 
officers, despised by his own comrades. 

Moss had few resting-places. One 
night in Nonhla the mate had found 
him asleep in the galley, and for days 
after both movement and rest had 
been painful to him. To make matters 
worse, the mate had ordered the cook 
to lock the doors of the galley—the 
traditional shelter of the night watch- 
man. If he sat down on a spare spar 
on either side of the deck he would be 
seen from the poop; if he sat on the 
fore-hatch he would be chased by the 
boatswain, who had a special grudge 
against him. He lounged about, wait- 
ing patiently for all hands to go to 
sleep. He thought they had, and sat — 
down on the spare spar which was 
lashed alongside the bulwark on the 
starboard side, but jumped to his feet 
at the sight of a well-known figure 
coming out of the cabin companionway 
on to the poop. It was Captain 
Barker, barefooted and clad in 
pyjamas, smoking a final Burma 
cheroot before turning in. Except to 
enjoy the perfection of the night, and 
to reflect on the success of the voyage 
so far as it had gone, there was nothing 
tokeep him up. It was his first voyage 
in command. He had made a good 
passage from Liverpool to Rangoon 
with salt, and a quick run from there 
along the coast to Nonhla in ballast. 
He reckoned he had escaped the many 
pitfalls that lie in wait for a young 
shipmaster in port. No, there was 
nothing to keep him up; his ship was 
safe in an open anchorage, and although 
the tidal currents were strong she had 
a long scope of chain out, and the 
pilot had told him the holding ground 
was good. The night was as clear as 
a bell; the riding-lights shone with a 
clean, untroubled flame. Oh, it was 
all right ; all right—and at four o’clock 
in .the morning the hands would be 
tramping round the capstan on the 
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forecastle-head, weighing the anchor. 
He dropped what was left of his 
cheroot over the taffrail, listened to its 
hiss as it struck the water, then went 
yawning down the companionway to 
his bunk. Eight miles to the north 
Mayun Light at the mouth of the river 
sent out its warning flash every ten 
seconds—but there was nothing to 
warn; there was not even a fishing 


After a further hour Moss stirred 
uneasily in his sleep; as in a dream 
he heard the working cries of men 
clewing up sails. He hated work 
and loathed dreaming about it, so 
resolutely disregarded the sounds. 

“ce Let go ! ” 

The order came pealing through the 

- night. Half awake, Moss stretched 
himself on the spar; the words had 
seemed very real, but he was too lazy 
to rise and investigate. In the short 
silence that followed he dozed again. 

“Let go! For God’s sake, let go!” 

The shouting and the intense anxiety 
‘expressed by it brought Moss to his 
feet. At once he missed the rush of 
the sluicing current; it was slack 
water; the ship, swinging to the first 
drain of the flood, was lying right 
across the wind. He put his head 
above the rail and stared out to star- 
board in petrified silence. A great 
four-masted barque, in ballast trim, 
was less than a cable length away. 
Her spike-boom— bowsprit and jib- 
boom in one—was pointing straight 
at the Laranaca; no, straight over 
her; she was as close as that. She 
was so close that Moss could hear the 
fluttering of the clewed up, but un- 
furled, sails hanging from the yards; 
and she was getting bigger, and loom- 
ing higher, with every second that 
passed. 

** Drop the fores’] and sheet it home !”’ 
a despairing voice shouted. 

A torrent of words in some strange 
language followed. Moss saw two 
figures spring into the fore-rigging of 
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boat to 
solitude. 

Half an hour later Moss, after g 
visit to the poop, ostensibly to make 
sure the after riding-light was burning 
brightly, in reality to see that the 
captain’s cabin light was not, again 
sat down on the spare spar on the 
starboard side with the deliberate in- 
tention of dozing. 


disturb the Laranaca’s 


the four-masted barque and run up the 
ratlines for the purpose of overhauling 
the buntlines. 
** Where’s that blasted night watch- 
man? Call all hands on deck!” 
Captain Barker, still clad in pyjamas, 
had run up on to the poop. With the 
true instinct of a seaman he had 
looked aloft to make sure his own 
riding -lights were burning brightly, 
then out to starboard, to appreciate 
the situation at one glance. A few 
seconds later scantily clad men and 
boys were streaming out of cabin, 
half-deck, forward deck-house, and 
forecastle. The folds of the foresail 
dropped from the foreyard of the on- 
coming vessel, and excited voices 
chanted as men hauled aft the sheets 
in a despairing effort to get steerage- 
way on her for the purpose of at- 
tempting to pass under the Laranaca’s 
stern. Almost at once Captain Barker 
realised that it could not be done. The 
four-masted barque had very little way 
on her; it was the young flood-tide 
wnder her stern that was urging her 
on. His own ship, much deeper in 
the water and with keel closer to the 
mud, was probably still feeling a drain 
of ebb, and was held between it and 
the wind—presenting her broadside as a 
target. He could do nothing; collision 
seemed inevitable, unless 
** Why don’t you let go an anchor?” 
Captain Barker roared furiously. 
There was no reply; the silence of 
the grave descended on both vessels 
as the larger one pitilessly closed on 
the smaller. At first the Laranaca’s 
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nds mustered in the waist; then, 
shen they saw she was going to be 
jit amidships, they scattered. The 
pws of the oncoming stranger—empty 
cargo, with only a few hundred tons 
i ballast to stiffen her — towered 
ll above their level. The tip of the 
ynomous-looking spike-boom was just 
assing high over the Laranaca’s star- 
ward rail. The stranger’s port side 
ight lit up, with a rosy glow, the after 
ad where Captain Barker, his officers, 
ud the apprentices were gathered; the 
starboard side light cast its malevolent, 
thostly, green glare over the petty 
ificers and other hands who stood 
between the mainmast and the fore- 
astle-head. The great cock - billed 
mchors hung from the cat-heads. In 
the strong moonlight the stranger’s 
name was fully visible from the Laran- 
aa’s poop; Helena stood out on the 
bluff of the bow in polished brass letters 
a foot long—polished that afternoon, 
very likely, in view of a triumphal 
entry into Nonhla next day. Behind 
the oncoming bows a forest of masts 
and yards towered towards the stars. 
The spike-boom was passing over 
the Laranaca’s main-deck now, casting 
4 moving shadow ; by it they could 
measure the speed imparted by the 
combination of foresail and surface 
current. It was pointed straight be- 
tween the Laranaca’s main and fore 
masts, and soon it must foul the main- 
stay and bring masts and yards crashing 
down. In those few seconds the 
cup of human excitement filled to 
overflowing. The Helena’s figure-head’ 
crowning the curving bows—the snow- 
white bust of a beautiful woman—next 
passed over the Laranaca’s rail, and a 
moment later the crash came. The 
shearing stem of the attacker bit deep 
into the shell-plating of her victim 
and sent her heeling over violently to 
an angle of forty-five degrees. Men 
clutched frantically at rails and 
belaying-pins to save themselves from 
being pitched into the scuppers. Two 
able seamen disappeared; whether 
they jumped overboard in panic, or 
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were thrown into the sea by the jolt, 
will never be known, for they were not 
seen again. -Moss went rolling down 
the steeply sloping deck and brought 
up against the port bulwark with a 
broken arm. 

The Helena recoiled, then came on 
again more heavily ; this time, owing to 
the heeling over, she hit the Laranaca’s 
hull farther down, cleaving the shell- 
plating right to the turn of the bilge. 
From every open ventilator there came 
the ominous hissing sound of air being 
forced out of the hold by the terrific 
inrush of the inexorable sea through 
the great gaping gash. The main-stay 
parted with a loud whang; the Helena’s 
fore-yardarm fouled the Laranaca’s 
main-rigging, which, because of the 
angle of heel of the towering masts, 
was as taut as the strings of harps. 
One by one shrouds and backstays 
snapped, and spar after spar went 
reeling over the side. Over and over 
the stricken ship heeled as the water, 
pouring through the gap in her star- 
board side, flowed over to port to 
find its level. In a flash it came to 
her young captain that his ship was 
doomed; within a few minutes all 
hands would be struggling in the 
water; the disaster would be as com- 
plete as it well could be. 

‘Cut the davit tackles and lashings ; 
let the boats float off!” he roared. 
“Every man for himself!” 

The petty officers and men of the 
Laranaca were completely cut off from 
their officers by the great moving hull 
of the Helena and the continual crash- 
ing of falling spars. Having cut the 
lashings of the boats on the forward 
skids, they rushed on to the forecastle- 
head in a body ; then, in orderly single 
file, they crawled out to the jib-boom 
end and dropped into the sea, as far 
away from the destroying Helena as 
they could get. The lifeboats on the 
after skids were cut clear by the 
officers and apprentices. Captain 
Barker passed a lifebuoy over the head 
and shoulders of the worthless Moss 
and threw him over the stern. Every 
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other lifebuoy was cut away and 
pitched overboard; then, warned by 
a@ sickening lurch from which they 
knew the ship could never return, all 
hands on the poop dived from the 
taffrail and struck out lustily. They 
were just in time; the Laranaca did 
not recover ; she continued to heel till 
she was on her beam-ends, then she 
fell away from her destroyer and 
sank. 

Stupefied by the appalling sudden- 
ness of the disaster which had robbed 
them of everything they possessed, 
snatched their home from them, and 
thrown them into the sea ten minutes 
after they had left their warm bunks— 
ten minutes of concentrated horror— 
men splashed about aimlessly. They 
shouted to the Helena for help, but 
got no reply; and, indeed, from the 
moment of impact not a word had 
come from that vessel. Then they saw 
a@ boat coming from under her stern ; 
at last she was sending assistance. 
But the boat was empty of rowers; it 
was one of their own, and it was 
motionless. The Helena had passed it ; 
she was sailing right over the top of 
the vessel she had stricken down so 
wantonly ; even now her keel plates 
must be grinding the unfortunate 
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Laranaca deeper into the mud as she 
scraped over the wreck. 

The water was warm, so there had 
been little shock to those who could 
swim. There were a few who could 
not, however, and they nearly drowned 
some of their shipmates till they were 
brought under control and attached to 
some of the wreckage which floated 
up from the submerged ship. The sea 
was being churned up by splashing 
swimmers converging on the boats 
which the Helena, gathering more head- 
way after she cleared the wreck, had 
now left well behind. Apparently only 
the two lifeboats had floated clear. 
The two boats that had rested on the 
forward skids must have gone down 
with the ship, for they were never seen 
again ; someone had bungled the cutting 
of the lashings. Some of the more 
active swimmers clambered into the 
boats and rowed around picking up 
others. At last all the panting survivors 
had been gathered into the boats, 
which were lashed together. The cap- 
tain and second mate were in one 
boat ; the mate in the other. 

“The flood-tide will be running like 
@ mill-race now,” the captain said. 
“We'd better anchor before we get 
into trouble.” 


III. 


The grapnels were let go from both 
boats and the ropes attached to them 
paid out. The flood-tide was running 
like a mill-race, and it was fortunate 
that boats and swimmers had drifted 
up the treacherous estuary together 
instead of being separated by swirling 
eddies. The boats brought up with a 
violent jerk, then swung round head 
to tide with a rapidity that tumbled 
men off the thwarts. The grapnel 
ropes stretched out ahead like long 
bars, and the water was wrung from 
them by the strain. The boats went 
down by the bows; it looked as if 
the straining rope were going to 
drag them under, and men reached 
for wholly imaginary sheath-knives. 


Gradually the strain eased and the 
boats rode more comfortably. For 
the present all danger seemed to be 
past; at last men had time to think, 
to recover from the stupefaction the 
disaster had brought, and to appreci- 
ate the magnitude of it. Half an hour 
before they had been dozing off com- 
fortably ; secure in the disciplined 
routine of a well-run ship, happy in 
the knowledge that next morning they 
would be tramping round the capstan 
on the forecastle-head weighing the 
anchor to the strains of “‘ We’re home- 
ward bound.” Now . . . certainly 
they had, so far, escaped with their 
lives; but no man, from the captain 
downward, had anything but what 
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he wore—and the only man who 
wore anything but pyjamas, or under- 
clothing, was Moss. Moss, with his 
sheath-knife at his belt and half a 
plug of soaked tobacco in his pocket, 
was the only man who possessed any- 
thing—the only person who possessed 
a pocket. That was a measure of the 
suddenness of the disaster... and 
had they all escaped with their lives ? 

“Count the hands, mister,” the cap- 
tain called across to the mate. ‘‘ There 
should be twenty-nine of us, all told.” 

“JT never seen Jensen an’ Burke 
after we was hit the fust time, sir,” 
the boatswain said. 

“Fourteen in this boat, sir,” the 
mate reported two minutes later. 

“Twelve in this one, sir,” the second 
mate said. 

They went over the names. The 
third missing man was an elderly Shet- 
lander who could not swim. The noise 
of chain cable rattling out through a 
hawse-pipe came echoing across the 
water and startled them; they had 
forgotten that there was another vessel 
about. 

“There goes the bloody murderer,” 
the boatswain cried bitterly, and 
pointed to the westward, where, about 
a mile away, the Helena’s naked spars 
were plainly visible in the moonlight. 

She had not escaped unscathed. 
Her foremast looked dwarfed and very 
thick compared with the others, and 
experienced seamen in the boats easily 
diagnosed the damage. The forc- 
topmast had carried away at the cap 
and, with the topgallant mast, yards, 
and a tangle of wire and manilla 
ropes, was hanging down in front of 
the lower mast. The sea breeze had 
died down and the night was still; 
the noise of the rattling increased 
and suddenly doubled; the Helena 
had let go another anchor. It was 
little wonder ; like the boats she would 
take some holding in that sluicing 
current. She brought up safely, how- 
ever; they could see her hull coming 
round till it lay parallel with the run 
of the tide. 
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“We would be more comfortable on 
board her, and I reckon they owe us 
a night’s lodgings,” the captain said ; 
“but we would never fetch her. If 
we lifted those killicks now we would 
drive right up on to the shoal.” 

In the bows of the captain’s boat 
the men were discussing the anchored 
vessel. 

‘**? Hlena, ’er name is,” the boatswain 
said. ‘‘ Must be a blasted dago. No 
white man would do a thing like that ; 
no, nor a Squarehead neither. Sinks 
yer ship in broad moonlight; sails 
right over the top of ’er an’ rubs her 
in the bloomin’ mud, an’ never even 
asks "ow you're getting on, let alone 
beggin’ yer pardon. Swine!” 

“‘ They was speakin’ English aboard 
’er, anyhow,” Moss muttered through 
his chattering teeth.: - 

“More likely Welsh,” a deep voice 
from the other boat said. ‘“‘ She’s regis- 
tered in Liverpool. Imade a passage 
in ’er from ’Frisco to Queenstown for 
orders. We was ordered to Antwerp.” 

“Well, she acted like a dago, any- 
way,” the boatswain said. 

Captain Barker and the second mate 
sat together in the stern-sheets of 
their boat. 

** Do you know the Helena, mister ?” 
the captain asked. 

*“*T met her at sea once, sir,” the 
second mate answered. ‘A very fine 
vessel, and Captain Owen is one of 
the best known shipmasters sailing 
out of the port of Liverpool. I would 
say he would be the very last man to 
do a thing like that. It’s very strange ; 
I can’t make it out, and I can’t think 
of any excuse for it. Our lights were 
all right.” 

The water when they first took to 
it had been warm, and for some time 
after they clambered into the boats 
they felt a glow brought on by their 
exertions; then, one after the other, 
they started to shiver. The land breeze 
had set in, and, growing colder with 
the approach of the dawn, it blew 
through their damp, scanty clothing. 
Very soon it was as if every soul 
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in both boats had been stricken 
with malaria. Shaking violently they 
huddled together, miserably waiting 
for the first streak of daylight to 
herald the strong sun that would dry 
their clothes and bring warmth to their 
shivering limbs. The dawn was due 
in about two hours’ time, the captain 
thought, but before that appeared they 
were to have still more excitement. 

** There’s a steamboat coming along, 
sir; her lights have just shown up,” 
the second mate said. 

“I hope she sees the boats,” the 
captain said. ‘“‘I don’t suppose there’s 
anything we could make a flare with 
in either boat.” 

It was true. There would have 
been the following night—the mate 
would have seen to that—but in 
Nonhla, because of the danger of theft 
by snooping cargo coolies, everything 
had been removed from the boats 
except the oars, rowlocks, and rudder. 
There was not even a dry match 
among the occupants. 

They watched the oncoming steamer. 
For a time her masthead lights were 
in line, and they could see both her 
red and green side-lights. The green 
light was shut in, and as the mast- 
head lights opened out they could 
make out that she wes a small vessel 
—probably the regular mail steamer 
from Rangoon, and, if so, she would 
go up the river without a pilot and 
would not require to anchor. To enter 
the channel she must pass close, how- 
ever, and though the white boats 
would be difficult to see in the moon- 
light, a keen-eyed officer should not 
miss them. Although, with the flood- 
tide still behind her, she was coming 
on at a good pace, she seemed to be 
crawling, and the minutes were crawl- 
ing too; the first streak of dawn 
obstinately refused to appear, and 
indeed it was probably not due for an 
hour or even two; there was no time- 
piece in the boats to measure the 
period of their miséry. Gradually the 
steamer closed, and the course she was 
steering must take her within a quarter 
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of a mile of the boats. Through 
chattering ‘teeth men were mutter. 
ing excitedly. They could see the 
steamer’s black hull with some lighted 
portholes ; soon they could distinguish 
her funnel and both her masts. §ud. 
denly the captain sat bolt upright on 
his thwart. 

““She must be getting close to the 
Laranaca,” he cried. 

She must be, judging by the position 
of the anchored Helena, which, away 
to the westward, loomed up plainly 
above a few wisps of morning haze, 

“We must warn her,” the captain 
said. ‘‘ All hands yell their damnedest, 
Now ; all together !” 

They raised a respectable, though 
quavering, volume of sound, and they 
were heard. The steamer answered 
with a prolonged blast on her steam 
whistle, and her masthead lights came 
into line again. She was steering 
straight for the boats. 

** She’s h-h-heard us, sir,’’ the mate 
stuttered. 

“My God!” the captain cried. 

A gasp of horror ran through the 
boats. The steamer’s forward mast- 
head light was falling into the sea, 
and the foremast with it. The funnel 
rocked and toppled over. Going full 
speed she had run on top of the wreck 
of the Laranaca and had been brought 
up all standing. A few minutes later 
there came from her the roar of 
escaping steam. 


With the dawn there came the 
Royal Indian Marine Station vessel, 
inward bound, and this is how her 
commander described the scene which 
growing daylight revealed. 

“As a@ rule, you see nothing but 
mangrove trees when approaching 
Nonhla bar at that time of day,” 
he said, “but this time I saw quite 
a lot. The first thing I sighted was 
@ four-masted barque, with her fore- 
topmast gone. She was so far out of 
the channel that I thought she was 
aground till I saw her anchor cable 
sticking out in front of her as taut as 
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a bar. It was lucky for her she was 
flying light, or she would have been 
aground. While I was studying her 
through my telescope the officer on the 
bridge drew my attention to three 
crowded black boats tied up, one 
behind the other, to a mast that was 
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sticking out of the water. A minute 
later the puri wallah reported two 
white boats anchored about a quarter 
of a mile to the nor’a’d. 

““*There’s been a proper ruddy 
mix-up here, Number One,’ I said. I 
was right.” 


IV. 


The following day the Helena was 
towed up the river to Nonhla and 
moored with two anchors in mid- 
stream. There, partially crippled 
though she was, she overshadowed 
everything in the harbour. Except 
that she was short of a fore-topmast, 
there was little about her to indicate 
that she had been involved in a disas- 
trous collision. On board they had 
made excellent use of the day spent 
outside the bar. They had cleared up 
all the raffle of wire and manilla rope 
from the foremast, so that it looked as 
if the topmast had been sent down for 
repairs in the ordinary way. Her 
yards had been laid dead square, and 
were so mathematically correct that 
the mate might have used a sextant in 
the trimming of them. She had been 
freshly painted right down to the 
water-line in Rangoon ; her long steel 
plates glistened from the knife-like 
stem that had cut the Laranaca down 
so ruthlessly to the shapely overhang 
of the counter. A sailing ship in 
ballast never looks her best, but the 
Helena was undoubtedly the most 
magnificent thing in Nonhla Harbour— 
and the best kept. Only a good crew 
supervised by capable officers could 
keep a ship in such a state of perfec- 
tion; and, with one exception, all 
hands on board of her were Welsh. 
She had Welsh owners, too; though 
registered in Liverpool she really 
belonged to Menai Bridge. The Welsh 
have a curious infertility in the matter 
of surnames, and half a dozen of those 
covered the whole crew. There were 
three Owens, including the captain 
and the mate, seven Jones, and six 
Williams, The only Englishman was 


the second mate, whose name was 
Worsley, and who had been signed on 
in Rangoon when the second mate had 
gone to hospital and they could not 
find another Welshman to replace 
him. 

Captain Owen had been at sea, man 
and boy, for forty years—thirty of 
which had been in command—and he 
was wont to declare that he had never 
even carried away a rope-yarn. A 
capable shipmaster, if ever there was 
one, he was tall and spare and held 
himself with a dignity that a square- 
cut beard, tinged with grey, seemed to 
emphasise. He was well known in 
Nonhla; for he had loaded cargoes 
of rice there long before he took com- 
mand of the mighty Helena on the 
day she left the stocks ; but, although 
he went ashore every day to look 
after his vessel’s business, no man, 
except the Welsh lawyer who was 
going to conduct his case, had dared 
to ask him about the collision. To 
former friends, even to brother ship- 
masters, he was aloof, brusque, and 
uncommunicative ; yet they were all 
there in court, brother shipmasters 
and business acquaintances—white, 
yellow, and brown—on the day the 
case opened, when he stood elevated 
in the witness-box facing a magistrate 
and two nautical assessors, fighting for 
his professional reputation, and his 
livelihood—the first time in his life 
that he had been in a court. 

In the main they were sympathetic, 
those acquaintances, and some tried 
to smile to him, but he stared straight 
at the magistrate and assessors and 
took notice of no one else. There 
were others in court ; indeed the great 
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lofty room, with the gently flapping 
punkahs stirring the air, was crowded. 
Every seafarer in port was there ; for 
a mystery always attra€ts, and there 
was a mystery to be unravelled—the 
mystery how a first-rate seaman like 
Captain Owen could have rammed and 
sunk a vessel at anchor in clear moon- 
light. Others were there because of 
the human interest, and their curi- 
osity was mainly psychological. They 
thought that an entirely reliable sea- 
man had blundered at last ; they were 
aware that a highly respected, impec- 
cable character was about to be racked 
with torturing questions ; they wished 
to study his reactions and emotions. 
He looked transparently honest as he 
stood in the box, honest and wholly 
dignified ; many thought it would be 
an impertinence to question any state- 
ment he might make. 

For the first two and a half hours 
from ten o’clock onward the proceed- 
ings were incredibly dull. Question 
after question on matters of routine 
had to be asked and answered, and 
there were legal arguments. In spite 
of the punkahs it was hot and steamy ; 
men perspired freely and fidgeted ; 
most were hungry, all were thirsty. 
It was just before the court rose for 
lunch that the first sensation stirred 
the crowded room. The proceedings 
had just livened up. Captain Owen 
was describing in even tones the 
events leading up to the collision. He 
told how the look-out on the forecastle- 
head had reported a flashing light as 
his vessel was making up towards 
Nonhla bar, where he intended to 
anchor and wait for a pilot and 
tug. Then he asked permission to 
read an extract from the mate’s log- 
book. 

**10.20. Sighted Mayun Light bearing 
N.N.W. 

“10.30. A heavy rain squall came 
up astern and blotted everything out. 
Visibility practically nil. Clewed up 
all sails down to lower topsails and 
foresail.: 

“10.45. Clewed up topsails and fore- 
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sail and left them hanging in the 


gear. Wind almost dead astem; 
speed through the water about two 
knots. ; 

10.52. Squall cleared. Sighted 
riding-lights of vessel at anchor right 
under the bows. Dropped and sheeted 
home foresail to try and get steerage. 
way on ship, and put helm hard-. 
starboard to try and pass under other 
vessel’s stern. 

“10.55. Collided with full-rigged 
ship Laranaca and sank her.” 

All over the court men sat up, 
hunger and thirst forgotten. The 
magistrate, who had been practising 
geometry with a pencil on the sheet 
of blotting-paper in front of him, 
stared at the reader with unwinking 
eyes, as if he hoped to ascertain, by 
a chance expression on the captain's 
face, if all that had been written in 
the log-book were really true. One of 
the assessors, the lean, sun-tanned 
master of a coasting steamer, with a 
face as devoid of expression as that 
of a first-class poker player, also 
kept an attentive eye on the reader. 
The other assessor, the master of a 
barque lying out in the harbour, had 
apparently never trained himself to 
conceal his thoughts or disguise his 
emotions. When, in his reading, 
Captain Owen came to the rain squall 
the assessor sat up, nodded in an 
understanding manner, and beamed 
his approval. For him the great 
mystery was solved. Only one ques- 
tion was asked before the court 
adjourned for lunch, but a _ close 
observer might have noticed that, 
just for a moment, it shook Captain 
Owen’s self-confidence. 

“Why didn’t you let go an anchor 
and bring your ship up—or at least 
check her way ?”’ the coasting skipper 
asked. 

“Too late; by the time the mate 
could have got for’a’d we were into 
her,” Captain Owen replied after a 
few seconds’ hesitation. 

Soon all the tables in the dining- 
rooms of Nonhla’s two hotels were 
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gecupied, and there was a great deal 
of animated discussion. To some it 
seemed as if the inexplicable had been 
explained ; for them, as for the sailing- 
ship assessor, the mystery no longer 
existed. Others were not quite so 
sure of it; the explanation had been 
too simple. 

“Imph’m!” the cynical Scots 
captain of a tramp said. “But 
heavy rain squalls aren’t exactly 
plentiful round here at this time of 
the year. I suppose that’s why we 
didn’t think of one.” 

The court filled up again after lunch ; 
for the interest had deepened, and 
men who had been thoroughly bored 
at half-past twelve were back in their 
places at two o’clock. Captain Owen 
was questioned by the magistrate and 
both assessors, and at great length by 
his own lawyer, who was evidently 
conducting the defence on the theory 
that the collision had been due to an 
act of God in the shape of a rain 
squall. By the time they had finished 
with Captain Owen it was a quarter 
to five, and the court was due to rise 
at five o’clock. At the Welsh lawyer’s 
request the second mate was called, 
the explanation being. that it was 
advisable to get his evidence over so 
that he could stay on board the 
Helena and look after the loading. 
His evidence was relatively unimpor- 
tant, ariyhow, the lawyer maintained, 
as he had only been called on deck 
a few minutes before the collision 
occurred. By the time he had given 
particulars about himself, his certifi- 
cate, and his length of service on 
board the Helena, the court rose, and 
he was not recalled. 

The first witness next day was the 
mate, who corroborated all the captain 
had said. Welshman after Welshman 
went into the box, each with a pictur- 
esque description of the rain squall, 
which seemed to have been the thickest 
they had ever scen. Serious cross- 
examination failed to shake one of 
them. The only man of the crew who 
did not appear was the carpenter, and 
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he> was in hospital. When all hands 
had been examined, Captain-Owen was 
recalled and asked a question that 
seemed to shake him again, in spite 
of his transparent honesty and self- 
assurance. As before, the coasting 
captain was the inquirer. 

“* After you had sunk the Laranaca 
why did you make no attempt to save 
life ?”’ he asked. 

Captain Owen shuffled uneasily in 
the box. “It takes some time to 
bring up a heavy ship like the Helena,” 
he answered at last, “and by the 
time I had got an anchor down the 
flood-tide was running so swiftly that 
I did not dare to risk sending a boat 
away.” 

Captain Barker of the Laranaca 
was the next witness. He described 
the night as clear right up to the 
time of the collision; but in cross- 
examination by the Welsh lawyer, who 
was at him like a terrier, he had to 
admit that he had only got on deck 
two minutes before it, and that there 
had been no officers’ anchor watch. He 
asserted, somewhat lamely, that the 
deck was dry when he reached it; 
but he could add very little to what 
was already known, and his time in 
the box was short. Neither his 
officers, nor his men, could throw any 
light on what led up to the collision ; 
but the boatswain managed to declare 
loudly, before he was removed from 
the box, that the captain of the Helena 
was a bloody murderer, and that they 
might all have been at the bottom of 
the sea for all he cared. There followed 
Moss—Moss, with head twisted perkily 
to one side and a sneer on his lips, 
was prepared to be defiant. He would 
learn ’em, he had declared in the bar 
of a drinking shop the previous even- 
ing; but five minutes after the Welsh 
lawyer got at him he hardly knew 
whether he was in the witness-box or 
still propping up the bar. He ad- 

mitted that he had gone to sleep and 
only woke up when the Helena was a 
cable length distant. Previously he 
had declared emphatically that there 
B 
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had been no rain; now he thought 
that as he was a heavy sleeper it 
must have been the rain that wakened 
him. With his arm still in a sling he 
was a pitiful figure when he slunk out 
of the box. 

The captain of the Katina, the small 
mail-boat which had rammed the 
wreck, could say little except that he 
had rammed the wreck. He was 
making up for the bar, hoping to 
carry the last of the flood-tide right 
up the river, when he and his chief 
officer heard shouting, then picked up 
two lifeboats, lying side by side, on 
the starboard bow. He altered course 
straight for them and rang ‘ stand by’ 
on the engine-room telegraph; but 
before he could ring ‘slow’ he was 
flung off his feet, and as he lay on 
his back he saw the funnel and the 
foremast go over the side. The bottom 
must have been ripped out of his 
vessel because she sank like a stone, 
but not before he managed to lower 
three boats with which he saved all 
his passengers and crew. He had seen 
no rain the whole night, but then— 
in answer to the Welsh lawyer—he 


Five years later Mr Worsley was 
third officer of a passenger liner home- 
ward bound from Rangoon, and among 
the passengers was the magistrate 
who had presided over the court which 
inquired into the Laranaca-Helena col- 
lision. One evening, between Rangoon 
and Colombo, the magistrate was down 
on the foredeck watching a game of 
skittles in which the third officer 
was doing tremendous execution with 
the big ball. The game over, he 
approached Worsley. 

“Haven’t I seen you before?” he 
asked. 

“* You have,” the third officer replied, 
‘but you must have an extraordinary 
memory for faces. You only saw me 
for a quarter of an hour.” 

“Somehow, I connect you with 
Nonhla,” 
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was seventy miles away from Nonhla 
bar when the collision happened. 

His evidence practically closed the 
case; and that night it was freely 
stated in shipping circles that, between 
the rain squall and the fact that there 
was a vessel anchored where in the 
ordinary way he need not have ex. 
pected one, Captain Owen had saved 
his certificate. But he had not; for 
he had been up against something 
pretty hot in the magistrate and the 
captain of the coaster, who were not 
disposed to accept all he had said, or 
read, in the box. His certificate was 
suspended for one year, and he was 
granted a provisional one as mate— 
not for the collision, but for his neglect 
of any attempt to save life. A broken 
man, after many successful years, he 
slunk away to Bombay, obtained a 
position as chief officer of a native- 
owned steamer, and died of heat- 
stroke up the Persian Gulf the 
following July. 

The mate of the Helena had not got 
@ master’s certificate, and the mate 
of another sailing vessel who had, 
eventually took her back to England. 


* Quite right, sir,” Worsley said. 
“I was second mate of the Helena.” 

“Good Lord! what a case that 
was!” the magistrate cried. “I 
perspire when I think of it.” 

“Would you like to hear the trv 
story of the sinking of the Laranaca?” 
the third officer asked. 

“* But surely I heard it then.” 

“You did not, sir, or anything like 
it.” 

“That is most interesting,” the 
magistrate said. “‘I hope there wasn’t 
@ miscarriage of justice.” 

“Well, you punished the wrong 
man,” Worsley said with a grin, 
“though I must admit that he asked 
for it.” 

** More interesting still,’ the magis- 
trate commented. ‘ Let’s find a quiet 
corner in the smoking-room.”’ 
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“Now, sir,” Mr Worsley said when 
they were seated in the quiet corner, 
“to begin with, it didn’t come out in 
the evidence that the mate was the 
captain’s son.” 

“Tt did not, though I certainly do 
remember that they had the same 
name—but did that matter ?” 

“Tt mattered to this extent, that it 
accounted for the rain squall.” 

“Go on,” the somewhat mystified 
magistrate said. 

“And it didn’t come out that the 
carpenter was very ill; in fact, that 
on the night of the disaster he was 
lying in his bunk in a comatose 
condition.” 

“ Quite right ; it didn’t,” the magis- 
trate said. ‘And what did that 
account for ?” 

“ The collision, the loss of two ships, 
and three men,” Mr Worsley replied 
promptly. “But Id better stop 
posing conundrums and get on with 
the yarn. The Welsh second mate, 
who was the captain’s nephew, had to 
be sent to hospital in Rangoon, and I, 
who was third mate of another ship 
there, was signed on in his place. I 
felt strange at first, for I was the only 
foreigner on board that Welsh ship ; 
but they soon made me feel at home. 
They all spoke Welsh ; in fact, they pre- 
ferred to speak it; but I can honestly 
say that only on one occasion did 
they carry on a cohversation before 
me which I was not meant to under- 
stand. 

“Now for the collision. It was a 
beautiful night, as clear as a bell and 
with almost a full moon, when I was 
called on deck—it being my watch 
below—after Mayun Light had been 
sighted. We shortened sail, and soon 
after we picked up the Laranaca lying 
at anchor. We saw her masts and 
yards, then her hull, before we saw 
her riding-lights; that shows how 
clear it was. We were three miles 
from her when we sighted her, and 
we never lost sight of her after that. 
There was no rain squall then, or at 
any other time that night. The mate 
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and I had sent the hands aloft to furl 
the light sails when Captain Owen 
called us up on the poop. 

“* I’m going to bring up about half 
a mile this side of that ship,’ the old 
man said. He turned to his son. 
‘You stand by the starboard anchor,’ 
he said. ‘Mr Worsley, when the 
hands come down from aloft get the 
lower tops’ls and the fores’l clewed 
up. Let them hang in the gear till 
after we anchor.’ 

‘Earlier in the day the anchors 
had been cock-billed—that is, sus- 
pended from the cat-heads each by a 
short chain called the cat-stopper. 
One end of the cat-stopper is fast on 
the forecastle-head; the other goes 
through the ring of the anchor, then 
up through a hole in the cat-head, 
where an iron pin is passed through 
the end link. To let go the anchor all 
that is needed is a smart tap on the 
end of the pin from the topping maul— 
a long, heavy, double-headed hammer. 
The pin falls out, and the anchor 
plunges into the sea. The carpenter 
always wields the maul, but, as I have 
said, the carpenter was in his bunk, 
nearly dead. 

*‘ Whether the mate had remem- 
bered to select an able seaman to 
act for the carpenter, or not, I do 
not know—but he certainly failed to 
remember about the maul. At that 
time he had only been five and a 
half years at sea, always with his 
father, and it was his first voyage as 
mate. Undoubtedly lack of experience 
was his trouble; but the captain 
thought his son was the smartest 
seaman that ever sailed out of Wales, 
and, unfortunately, the son thought 
so too. Perhaps he was, perhaps not— 
anyhow he forgot about the maul, and 
that was criminal negligence. 

“I went on the poop to be handy 
for bearing a hand at the wheel or 
passing an order. I was hoping to 
see @ nice performance, for Captain 
Owen was a magnificent seaman. The 
wind was right aft, but the Helena, 
stripped of her sails, was forging 
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ahead very slowly; along the deck 
stood silent expectant men, while on 
the forecastle-head the mate and three 
others waited attentively for the order 
to let go; aloft the loose canvas 
fluttered softly in the gear. Captain 
Owen stood by the starboard jigger- 
rigging, twirling his night glasses in 
his hands, then raising them to his 
eyes, trying to judge his distance from 
the other vessel. The Helena was 
almost motionless in the water, but 
she seemed to me to be closing the 
Laranaca fairly quickly. The keen- 
eyed old man had noticed that too. 

*“* Let go!’ he shouted. 

“*Let go, sir!’ the apprentice 
stationed on the forward house to 
pass the word along, repeated. 

“*Let go!’ came in a fainter 
response from the fo’c’sle-head. 

*““We waited for the click of the 
maul on the pin that held the cat- 
stopper, the splash of the anchor into 
the sea, and the thunderous rumb- 
ling of the chain cable through the 
hawse-pipe—but nothing happened. 
For a matter of half a minute the 
old man did not worry; then he 
seemed to notice that with every 
moment that passed we were closing 
the Laranaca. The young flood-tide 
pushing us on was steadily getting 
stronger. There was certainly a note 
of anxiety in his voice when next he 
spoke. 

*** Run for’a’d, Mr Worsley, and 
make sure Mr Owen understood the 
order. Tell him to let go at once,’ 
he said. 

“The Laranaca was looming up too 
close for my liking and I sprinted 
along the deck, past the silent men 
who were waiting to go aloft and furl 
the topsails and fores’l after we had 
anchored. When half-way up the 
ladder to the fo’c’sle-head I found the 
mate looking down at me. He was 
very excited. 

“*My God! Mr Worsley, we can’t 
find the maul!’ he shouted. ‘Run 
down and see if it’s in the carpenter’s 
shop.’ 
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“I turned round and dropped to 
the foredeck, and as I hastened along 
I heard clinking as if one of the men 
were trying to knock out the pin with 
@hammer. I knew that was hopeless; 
that pin was bearing the weight of a 
three-ton anchor. I opened the door 
of the carpenter’s shop in the forward 
house and lit a match. There was no 
maul there. I then went into the 
carpenter’s room, which was next to 
bis shop, and turned up a lamp which 
someone had lit and left burning 
dimly. The carpenter, who was lying 
on his back, opened his eyes, but never 
moved his head. 

***Can you tell me where the maul 
is, Chips ?’ I asked. 

“‘His mouth opened and closed, and 
continued to open and close, like that 
of a fish that has just been landed on a 
bank. He was trying to speak, but 
couldn’t. White froth rose to his 
lips; it was horrible. I could not 
wait there ; outside, every second was 
eating up the distance between the 
two ships ; the maul had to be found. 
I went out on deck to find that all 
hands had awoke to the horror of the 
impending disaster. Captain Owen 
came along the deck, fumbling at his 
beard. 

“* Let go! for God’s sake, let gol’ 
he roared. 

“Someone shouted to him in Welsh 
and, apparently, told him what was 
wrong. He seemed to lose his head 
for the moment ; for the next time I 
saw him he was on top of the cat- 
head, kicking savagely at the pin, 
trying to knock it out with the heel 
of his boot while his helpless son gaped 
at him. He kicked the heel right off 
his boot, then came to his senses and 
looked aloft. 

““*Drop the fores’l and sheet it 
home!’ he roared. A torrent of Welsh 
words followed; then, more quietly, 
‘We must get steerage-way on the 
ship—our only chance.’ 

**He went aft, and when he was 
half-way along the deck I heard him 
shouting, ‘Hard-a-starboard !’ The 
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wind was still right aft; the ship’s 
head had not altered half a point. 
They formed a fine crew, those Welsh- 
men; I have never seen a better, and 
I have never seen a sail set in such 
ashort time. It gave her more way, 
more impetus to sink the Laranaca— 
but it was set too late to give her 
steerage-way. The mate came off the 
fo’c’sle-head, waving his arms wildly 
and shouting, ‘We’re into her!’ 
Panic-stricken we streamed aft, deter- 
mined to get as far as possible from 
the point of impact. 

“First the gear aloft fouled, and 
masts and spars—our fore-topmast, her 
main and mizzen—came down on deck 
with a deafening crash. Then our 
stem drove into the Laranaca’s side, 
tearing a great hole in it. She heeled 
over; we seemed to rebound off her, 
then to rush at her again. Over she 
went ; we could hear the cries of her 
men as they rushed for the boats ; 
they rose above the dreadful noise of 
the crashing and grinding aloft. Then 
came the ominous sound of air being 
forced from every opening in her hull. 
Soon she sank before our horrified 
eyes. The fores’l was drawing hard 
by then and we drove right on over 
the top of her. You know the rest. 

“We eventually got the anchor 
down, and just stopped her from 
going up on the beach among the 
mangroves. Had she gone ashore 
there she would never have come off; 
she would have broken her back. 
The old man ordered an officer’s 
anchor watch, and I had the middle 
watch from twelve till four. I was 
walking up and down the poop very 
worried; for there was a fierce tide, 
with strong eddies, on that side of the 
navigable channel, when I sighted the 
lights of an ‘approaching steamer. I 
saw that she was going to pass very 
close to the wreck of the Laranaca, so 
I went down the companionway with 
the intention of calling the captain. 
To my intense astonishment the cabin 
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was full of men; every member of 
the crew was there, and the captain 
presided at the head of the long 
dining-table. I stood nonplussed, 
aware that I had been seen. They 
were speaking Welsh and they carried 
on with their conversation; that was 
the occasion I referred to. At last the 
captain noticed me. He left his place 
at the head of the table, took my arm 
gently, and led me up the companion- 
way back to the poop. His dignified 
manner touched me deeply. 

** * Mr Worsley,’ he said, ‘ I am going 
to lie to save my son. His career is 
beginning, mine is ending. The whole 
crew will lie to save my son—but we 
do not expect you, an English gentle- 
man, to lie. In Nonhla I have a 
friend from my own village in Wales, 
a lawyer, who will conduct my case. 
I will ask him to arrange that a certain 
question will not be asked you. All I 
want is that you will preserve the 
silence of the grave to those who are 
inquisitive.’ He left me standing there 
in the moonlight and returned to thé 
cabin to coach his crew. We could 
do nothing about the approaching 
steamer, anyhow.” 

‘** But,” said the magistrate, who 
had hardly taken his eyes off the third 
officer’s face throughout the narra- 
tive, ‘‘ you managed to anchor eventu- 


ally. How?” 
** We found the maul!” 
“ce Where ? ” 
“In the galley. It was the cook’s 


first voyage to sea. He had been 
employed in a bakehouse in Llan- 
dudno, and a jolly good cook he was, 
though he was often sea-sick and knew 
nothing about a ship. If he had 
known anything he would never have 
taken advantage of the carpenter’s 
illness to take the maul into the galley 
for the purpose of breaking up some 
extra large lumps of coal. And he 
certainly wouldn’t have left it in the 
coal-bunker, all ready for use again 
the next morning.” 
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WITH THE ARCTIC CONVOY—AMBULANCE WORK IN FINLAND. 


BY KATHLEEN COLLISON-MORLEY. 


AFTER all our haste in driving across 
in Finland, we had to wait six days at 
Helsinki. It was Easter Week. The 
British and American gift ambulances 
must be handed over formally to the 
Finnish Army, and serviced. The 
stores which we were presenting to the 
Finnish Red Cross had to be unpacked 
and sorted. At last, on 27th March 
1940, the convoy assembled in the 
bitter street, mounded with black ice, 
and we drove out of the city. 

A blizzard was raging. The wind 
was so strong that, once clear of the 
houses, it had scoured the road clear ; 
piling enormous drifts in either ditch. 
The snow streamed across our vision 
like flowing water. It penetrated every 
chink of the ambulances’ draughty cabs 
and accumulated in the drivers’ laps. 
In spite of the Glucol with which we 
had anointed the windscreens, and the 
double windscreen-wipers and defrosters 
working continuously, visibility was 
very difficult. Snow froze on to the 
glass so solidly that, once formed, it 
had to be chipped off with a chisel. 
We met little traffic; only one 
ditched Finnish Army car, which we 
helped to extricate, and some snow- 
plastered pony-sledges. During the 
day, three ambulances were ditched. 
We worked on them in a raging 
tourbillon of flakes that sifted down 
our collars, and froze on the tow- 
ropes, and filled the cavities we had 
dug. By the time we arrived at 
Heinola, our destination for the night, 
the country was deeply smothered in 
glittering unbroken snow. It squeaked 
beneath our boots when we alighted at 
10 p.m., leaving the convoy under sentry 


The Lottas had prepared a hot supper 
for us in the drill hall. They enter- 
tained us very hospitably in a medley 
of languages; but we were so sleepy 


after day-long peering through the 
blizzard that we could scarcely keep 
awake. We drowsed elbow to elbow 
round the table, and ate without 
surprise any dish that was offered, 
whether it was black bread and cheese, 
hot sausage, porridge, or the cake and 
real coffee that marked the occasion 
as a feast. We arranged that the 
convoy was to be parked for the night 
in a side-street, and that one driver 
would go out every hour to start all the 
engines and run them for half an hour. 
This dismal plan completed, we waded 
through the snow again, drove into the 
town, refuelled the vehicles, parked 
them, seized our rucksacks, and groped 
into the hostel where we were to sleep. 
Next morning we were called at 
6 a.M. with coffee-substitute and black 
bread and butter. By 7.15 we had 
eaten, washed, dressed, packed, pre- 
pared our ambulances for the road, and 
started them. We observed with some 
pleasure the surprise of our cynical 
interpreter at this promptitude. We 
felt that she had a lot to learn about the 
despised British race. That day’s drive 
taxed our patience with its endless 
delays. Morning broke innocently over 
the faery beauty of unbroken snow. It 
was impossible to tell where road ended 
and ditches began. Indeed, only by 
the general contour could we dis- 
tinguish our track. We hoped that the 
leading driver would be guided by 
Providence, second sight, or the inter- 
preter, as she groped along the treacher- 
ous radiance that billowed smoothly 
over fields, hedges, and river-beds. 
My ambulance developed an irritating 


habit of flinging off one windscreen- — 


wiper at intervals, which entailed long 
halts while we searched for it and 
screwed it on with numb gloved 
hands. We also had an hour’s wait 
while a bus was de-ditchéd. It was 
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buried to the roof in a tunnel of snow. 
Then we came upon pony-sledges in 
trouble, dug out one of our ditched 
ambulances, passed another bus that 
had been abandoned in a drift, and 
fnally caught up with the head of the 
convoy. We, who had been varying 
long spells of shovelling and pushing 
with short spells of driving, were 
astounded to hear that one of the 
leading spare drivers had spent her 
morning in reading the ‘ Illustrated 
London News.’ After this brief contact 
with civilisation we came upon a 
deserted, and consequently unblocked, 
stretch of road. Immediately, one 
ambulance skidded right off it, charged 
a buried fence at the roots, and would 
have turned over except for a support- 
ing strand of wire. We spent an hour 
in de-ditching it. 

As most of the Unit were still suffer- 
ing from influenza, several drivers 
became exhausted, and the others 
shifted from vehicle to vehicle. At 
one period I was driving the last 
ambulance of the convoy, a position 
of some honour but much anxiety. My 
companion appeared to be developing 
pneumonia and was unable to drive or 
toassist with the de-ditching operations. 
I knew that if the ambulances ahead 
lost touch with me, and we became 
ditched, we should be stranded, it 
might be for hours or for days. I drove 
with the dashing caution necessary for 
roads where one skids all the time over 
unguessed gulfs; grateful for the dark 
heads that peered out of the preceding 
ambulances round every corner. It 
was an exhilarating sight to see the 
whole convoy charge a long hill, one 
by one, sideways; correct the skid on 
the crest ; and plunge down the farther 
slope, skidding on the other lock. 

At mid-day the third ambulance 
became ditched. Luckily there were 
three sound vehicles present, for this 
proved to be one of our most ticklish 
incidents. The ambulance lay roof- 
deep in the drift, clinging to the side 
of the causeway at such an angle that 
she trembled (dlthough frozen fast to 
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her surroundings) whenever we touched 
her. We tried towing and double- 
towing from various angles, without 
success. Then, mustering all our ropes, 
we joined them together, slung them 
round the bodywork, and began hauling 
her out by hand sideways. During this 
operation a bus had arrived. Its total 
complement turned out to help us, and 
soon we were all tailing on the rope 
together — toothless crones, toddling 
children, Finnish soldiers, British 
drivers, and some officers of the 
Swedish Volunteers. In triumph we 
hailed the ambulance as she emerged 
slowly. We were delighted with this 
success, for the Swedish officers who 
had taught us the trick in Umea had not 
believed that it was possible for women 
to accomplish it. 

Then, to crown that proud moment, 
the Swedish Volunteers asked us (in 
@ mixture of French, Germam, and 
Swedish) if we would like some coffee. , 
We had had nothing to eat since 6 A.M., 
and were in that familia condition of 
famine which we always associated with 
winter travel in Finland. We accepted 
with delight and stood chatting in the 
thin sunlight, a dark group against — 
the blue-shadowed snow that we had 
churned so deeply with our labours. 
After thanking them, we proceeded to 
the burnt and blasted town of Mikkeli. 

Here, after a hurried meal in the local 
Lottas’ hut, the convoy divided. Five 
ambulances went to Savonlinna, to 
drive for the hospitals and assist in the 
evacuation of Karelia. The remaining 
five vehicles, with seven drivers, turned 
off to Ristiina, where we were to be 
attached to the 15th Finnish Field 
Hospital. We arrived at our destination 
at 3.30 p.m. With a lift of the heart we 
saw a red iron signpost pointing to the 
scattered village where, after two 
months of travel, we were to work. It 
lay beside a long lake, a mile from the 
Mikkeli-Lapeenranta road. 

Beyond the forge, whose tinkling 
anvil reminded us of English villages, 
we halted at our billet. Five of us were 
to sleep in the parlour of the general 
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store; with two drivers and the 
interpreter (who would divide her time 
between us and the other sub-unit at 
Savonlinna) in a tiny room scarcely 
larger than a cupboard. The L-shaped 
wooden building was painted grey and 
overlooked the long, lovely view of lake 
and glooming purple forest. It stood 
back from the road. The adjoining 
farmyard where we were to park the 
ambulances was about four foot deep 
in unshovelled snow. We looked at 
one another eloquently, when not 
observed by the interpreter (for we 
took pains to cultivate the famous 
British phlegm in the face of all 
difficulties, whenever foreigners were 
present). Resignedly, we began to 
unload our heavy kitbags and valises, 
whose frozen canvas tore our fingers ; 
the suitcases and rucksacks whose 
liquid contents were frozen solid; the 
fragile¢skis that careful stowing had 
. preserved throughout our long rough 
journeys; the cases of medical stores 
and the bags of tools. With these we 
staggered through thirty yards of 
thigh-deep snow. 

We were just surveying the parlour, 
with its warm tiled stove reaching to 
the ceiling, and the gilt chandelier that 
gave so little light, when the Com- 
mandant of the hospital called. He was 
an enormous man, who looked as weary 
as all the rest of the Finnish Army. He 
greeted us gravely through the inter- 
preter and produced some maps. He 
told us that our work would consist in 
collecting patients from the Casualty 
Clearing Station at Jarvenpaa, forty- 
five miles away, and distributing them 
to the various annexes of the Field 
Hospital that were established in school- 
houses in the forest. We learnt after- 
wards that the usual round was 108 
miles, over roads so rough that the 
trip took anything up to ten hours 
when we were carrying very bad cases. 
We asked if we could keep our ambu- 
lances under cover. He replied that 
there were no garages or empty barns. 
We should have to mount night-guards 
every three hours to prevent the engines 
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freezing ; but, if we wished, we could 
drive the ambulances up to the hospital, 
where his own men would tend them, 
We rejected this suggestion indignantly, 
Of course we would tend our own 
vehicles, keep them in the adjoining 
farmyard, and mount our own night- 
guards. The Commandant bowed 
gravely, and withdrew. Obviously he 
thought us incapable of the hard work 
ahead. As a Parthian shot, the inter. 
preter said graciously that, it being our 
first night, we need do no work that 
evening. We grinned at each other. 
We appreciated this touch ; already we 
had driven for eight hours, de-ditched 
three vehicles, and unloaded all our kit; 
and we had to clear the farmyard, before 
snatching a little sleep in between four 
night-guards. 

Resolutely we brushed her out of our 
way and fell to work. First, we 
shovelled a track from the road to the 
farmyard gate, which was just wide 
enough to admit the ambulances. Then 
we began clearing the farmyard. During 
that exceptionally long winter, when 
snow fell every morning until the end 
of April, we did a lot of shovelling. We 
used to go out and clear the farmyard 
whenever we had a spare moment, 
much as one would pick up a piece of 
knitting. Cautiously, the ambulances 
lurched through the gateway, and 
halted in two lines. Our host motioned 
us to park outside his garage, for he 
considered the roads impassable for the 
moment. Subsequently, we became 
friends with him and his garrulous wife 
(who never succeeded in making us 
understand one word of her rapid con- 
versations, however mesmeric her stare) 
and his two little daughters. The elder 
had a remarkable contralto voice. At 
first, we thought that she was a monot- 
onous wireless programme, being unable 
to believe that any child could produce 
such a terrific volume of sound. They 
had another family living with them, 
evacuated from the shore of Lake 
Ladoga. 

Once we had erected our camp-beds, 
we were very comfortable during those 
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portions of the night allotted for sleep 
between night-guards and paroxysms 
of coughing. Five of us shared one tin 
-basin for washing. Three slop-pails 
completed the toilet arrangements : 
one for cold water (dredged from the 
ice-covered tub in the porch that was 
filled by a soldier with a pony-sledge 
every morning), one for hot water 
begged night and morning from our 
hostess, and the third for slops which 
had to be emptied into a noisome hole 
at the farther end of the farmyard. The 
path thither was our ‘ Via Dolorosa.’ It 
was scooped between banks of snow 
that melted in the mid-day thaw and 
froze again at night; thus making a 
slide upon which we fell many times, 
with the pail pouring over us and 
freezing as it fell. 

By the time we had fastened the 
ambulances’ radiator-mufis and covered 
them with additional rugs, it was 
5.30 P.M. We tramped up the half-mile 
of snowy road that lay between us and 
supper. Our interpreter told us that 
we should have four meals a day, in 
theory. In practice we seldom achieved 
more than two, being on the road 
between breakfast and supper. There- 
fore, apart from all other exercise, we 
walked four miles a day to Mess. We 
had black bread and butter (often 
mildewed) and coffee-substitute at 8.30 
AM.; porridge and black bread and 
butter and raw sausage at 11 a.m. ; 
coffee-substitute and two pieces of dry 
white bread at 2 P.M.; and soup, 
frost-bitten potatoes, and black bread 
and butter at 5 p.m. On Sundays we 
had the additional treat of stewed 
cranberries or dried fruit served in a 
slop-pail for supper. These were the 
usual Finnish Army rations. We found 
them so scanty, and so lacking in fresh 
vegetables, sugar, meat, eggs, and fish, 
that we wondered how men could fight 
onthem. We took four calcium tablets 
and four halibut liver-oil capsules a day 
to prevent scurvy. During our whole 
stay we suffered from the terrible 
craving for sugar known to those on 
Polar expeditions. 
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The village of Ristiina lay at the top 
of a steep hill, round a square where the 
40-gallon petrol-drums were parked. It 
was surrounded by forest and over- 
looked the lake. There, deep in snow, 
stood the pretty buff-painted wooden 
church with its separate tower (in 
which the coffins were stored until the 
ground thawed enough to allow grave- 
digging), the century-old red granary 
where the hospital’s stores were kept, 
the village hall now converted into 
offices and billets for the nursing 
Lottas. Also the schoolhouse, now 
arranged into wards and a primitive 
operating-theatre. Its icy steps were 
strewn with branches of spruce. Beside 
them the field kitchen smoked tran- 
quilly in a tuft of larches. It was served 
by two soldiers and Ulla, the voluble 
kitchen Lotta, who spoke four languages 
and was a chemist in private life. We 
always felt that her dishes had a 
reminiscent smack of the laboratory. 
Jacob, the chestnut sledge-pony (who 
transported firewood and water and 
flour), lipped his hay contentedly from 
the trampled snow. He and the other 
hospital horses had fetched the wounded 
on sledges when no ambulances could 
penetrate the forest. They lived in a 
stable built of thick cardboard behind 
the church. 

Our first entrance caused a mild 
sensation. We filed indoors rather 
shyly, tired and hungry and uncouth 
in our thick Arctic uniform. We 
found the officers, orderlies, walking 
patients, and nurses lined up in front 
of atrestle-table. Joining the queue, we 
each took a grey enamelled mug and 
pannikin, spoon and two slabs of 
buttered black bread, and were served 
with pork soup by a smiling Lotta. 
There was nowhere to sit; but, 
because it was our first night, we were 
invited to eat in the operating-theatre 
as a special treat. One driver was 
offered a seat in the dentist’s chair, 
but declined rather squeamishly. 
Helmi, the theatre sister, who spoke 
a little English, entertained us. She 
became our very good friend, and her 
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English, like that of the other Lottas, 
improved rapidly with practice. She 
introduced us to the Adjutant, who 
would give us our orders in future. He 
was a dapper energetic man, with a 
martial swagger, and had been a motor 
salesman in private life. Having lived 
in Canada, he spoke English; and he 
took a professional interest in our 
driving. A word of praise from him, at 
the end of that arduous spring’s work, 
was worth having; for he was as 
critical and intolerant of foreigners as 
were all the Finns. 

This, the 15th Field Hospital, was 
one of the eight Lotta hospitals which 
had been presented by Finnish Vol- 
unteers to the Army. It was complete 
in every detail of bedding, surgical 
equipment, stores, and transport ; and 
manned by surgeons, doctors, a dentist, 
chemists, nurses, cooks, orderlies, a 
saddler, shoemaker, and laundry-maids. 
For years the admirable Lotta Svard 
had been training their personnel and 
collecting supplies. During the war 
they had won such admiration by their 
courage, skill, and endurance that their 
grey-and-white uniform was a passport 
to honour. 

Supper finished, Sister Helmi invited 
us to have a ‘sauna ’ or Finnish steam- 
bath. We accepted gratefully ; so she 
provided us with towels and led us 
down the precipitous slope, thigh-deep 
in snow, to the lake-side. There we 
entered the ‘sauna ’—a wooden hut 
with three chambers. In the first, we 
peeled off our outer clothing. In the 
second, we stripped. In the third, we 
lay beside the roaring stove, on which 
she threw water to make the steam that 
stung our faces almost intolerably. 
Relaxed and warm for the first time in 
weeks, we drowsed there. Then the 
prospect of our night’s work roused us. 
We washed in hot water, sluiced our- 
selves with cold, dressed, and toiled 
uphill again. By this time we were 
very weary ; for we were still suffering 
from influenza, and were extremely 
thirsty. Sister Helmi gave us a jug of 
milk, told us that the hospital would 
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provide us with sheets and would wash 
our clothes, promised to interpret for 
us when the interpreter went to 
Savonlinna, and wished us a goods 
night’s rest. 

The latter seemed a remote chance 
as we stumbled and slithered along the 
half-mile of rutted road to our billets, 
The first night-guard was set at nine 
o'clock, and the driver appointed for it 
started all the ambulances and ran 
their engines fast enough to charge the 
batteries before going to bed. The next 
guard would be at midnight. This was 
a popular time, because it enabled the 
driver to have a good sleep before 
rising at seven o'clock ; but I preferred 
the guard at 3 or 4 a.m.; for then the 
dawn was breaking. Those night- 
guards were a source of anxiety to the 
sub-unit, for the cold affected our 
alarm-clocks. Either they both went 
off at different times, rousing the whole 
dormitory twice for every guard, or not 
at all. The night temperature was so 
low that the driver had to dress com- 
pletely in Arctic uniform, flying-boots 
and helmet, and sheepskin mitts, 
before seizing her lantern and stumbling 
furtively out of the warm silent house. 
Once outside, the cold met one like a 
blow. The snow, iron-hard with frost, 
clattered underfoot. The sky tingled 
with immense stars. Sometimes the 
Northern Lights flashed eerily. The 
farmyard was petrified into an uncanny 
silence, with its red wooden buildings 
waist-deep in snow. 

Our two files of white ambulances 
were the only friendly presences. It 
was inevitable that one should fall 
down several times while groping 
(thickly gloved) for the iron starting- 
handle. If this was dropped, it froze 
instantaneously to the ground, so fast 
that it was hard to prise it off again. It 
had to be adjusted in the ambulance’s 
vitals by lamplight, while kneeling on 
the frozen snow and taking care not to 
brush cheek or wrist against any metal 
that would stick to it. In fact, my chin 
used to freeze to the metal zipp- 
fastener of my wind-proof jacket when- 
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ever | bent my head; and my breath 
formed a thin crackling cuirass of ice 
over my greatcoat. Then came the 
immense effort of heaving one’s whole 
weight on the handle in order to turn it, 
and swinging it until the oil was 
loosened sufficiently to permit the self- 
starters to work. This had to be 
repeated until all five ambulances were 
throbbing steadily. Sometimes one 
stopped, and had to be swung again. 
For half an hour the driver prowled 
solicitously from one vehicle to another, 
watching the gauges and the puffing 
exhausts. Each exhaust -pipe was 
draped with a ragged icicle that lasted 
until the thaw came. 

If any vehicle refused to start, the 
guard had to rouse a second driver to 
help her. We were careful to keep our 


batteries well charged (having two for 


each vehicle), so this constant starting 
of the engines every three hours, day 
and night, gave little trouble. If an 
engine was recalcitrant, we towed her 
to life next morning. Collectively, no 
ambulance ever defeated us. They 
were maintained in perfect condition 
out-of-doors the whole time; and the 
sub-unit performed its own repairs, 
although petrol froze over their hands, 
and their backs to the snow while they 
lay under their vehicles. All work was 
complicated by the fact that we could 
not touch metal bare-handed. 

For some reason, snow fell every 
morning as we tramped uphill to break- 
fast. Unfortunately the glow promoted 
by two steaming mugs of sugared coffee- 
substitute had died in us by the time 
we had returned to work, and we were 
hungry all over again. We used to 
tefuel the ambulances at breakfast- 
time, in readiness for the day’s journeys 
to the Casualty Clearing Station. This 
performance entailed more effort than 
is usually associated with taking in 
petrol. First, we had to break a 
40-gallon metal drum out of the snow 
where it was frozen fast, and trundle it 
tothe ambulance. Then we hammered 
open its frozen cap, and pumped the 
petrol by hand through a filter ; taking 


care neither to touch metal, nor let the 
petrol freeze over our fingers, nor the 
ubiquitous snow seep into the tank. It 
was most important to distinguish 
between ‘ petroleum,’ which was Finnish 
for paraffin, and ‘ benziini,’ which was 
petrol. One driver once mistook them, 
and spent a whole day in taking down 
and cleaning her engine. 

During our first fortnight at Ristiina, 
the five ambulances covered 2150 miles. 
This meant that most drivers were on 
the road every day ; for we took double 
drivers on the round trip of 108 miles to 
Jarvenpéaé. Those of us whoever drove 
it single-handed were nearly exhausted 
after the strain of driving critically ill 
patients over roads so rough that even 
the heaviest tools were jolted out of the 
lockers. Directly after breakfast we 
cleaned the vehicles. As the Finnish 
Army was suffering from epidemics of 
scarlet fever, mumps, measles, and even 
typhoid (besides many cases of pneu- 
monia and appendicitis, and some 
cancer), it was essential to disinfect the 
ambulances after every trip. We swept 
and scrubbed them with carbolic daily ; 
tightening the wheel-nuts and cleaning 
the glass with Glucol. This was apart 
from the usual oiling and greasing and 
topping up the batteries. The strong 
anti-freeze mixture in the radiators 
evaporated rapidly, and we had to pay 
particular attention to prevent them 
from boiling in those very low tem- 
peratures. 

At first, the ambulances were hung 
with perpetual icicles, and kept so clean 
that we did not have to wash the body- 
work. Then, when the thaw came, they 
were splashed roof-high with mud that 
froze every evening. We had the really 
agonising work of washing them with 
sponge and bucket and water so cold 
that it froze in the shade. It was only 
just possible to plunge our aching hands 
in the pailful that we had dipped up 
laboriously from the hooded well. We 
took a great pride in our spotless white 
ambulances, and peasants used to linger 
at the farmyard gate to admire them. 

We, who drove over it so constantly, 
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will never forget the road from Ristiina 
to Jarvenpéé. Usually, at least two 
ambulances would zo there daily, 
starting at 10 a.m. (when the drivers 
missed their most substantial meal of 
porridge and raw sausage) or at mid-day 
(when they might not return until 
10 or 11 p.m.). In that case Ulla, the 
kitchen Lotta, would keep some supper 
hot forthem. In the morning, when the 
sun glittered on that blinding snow- 
scape, the outward run was stimulating 
in the extreme. The road was hilly, 
very narrow, often unploughed, and, 
when not curving in hairpin bends, 
invariably skirted a precipice. By 
now, we had abandoned all British 
prejudices against a skid. We never 
stopped skidding. It was an affair of 
vigorous and enjoyable skill to keep the 
high, light ambulances on the road; 
changing down perpetually to avoid 
using the brakes; negotiating whole 
hills sideways; driving fast over 
corrugated snow to lessen the vibration ; 
slithering with breath-taking precision 
round corners sideways; and charging 
each hill with the verve of a fresh 
hunter taking a fence. We never 
decided which was worst; when the 
road was deep in new snow that 
obliterated all tracks; when it was 
frozen so hard that we fell down every 
time we alighted ; or when it was thaw- 
ing. Perhaps the last stage gave us 
most trouble. Then the whole rotten 
crust of beaten snow, some three or 
four feet thick, would collapse suddenly. 
Our gallant little Fordson ambulances, 
with their high clearance and stout 
chassis, wallowed wheel by wheel 
through an almost impenetrable slough. 
The foresters threw down spruce 
branches; and we tried to keep at 
least one wheel on a firm rut, while the 
others churned madly in the quagmire. 
It was pleasant to forge slowly through 
it (wearing our cultivated British non- 
chalance), while an army lorry or staff 
car was bogged. On one happy 
occasion an ambulance de-ditched two 
huge six-wheeler lorries, one after the 
other, without assistance. 
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Before the thaw came, there were 
many roadside ‘graves’ to show us 
where vehicles had been de-ditched, and 
some lay abandoned in the drifts. We 
learnt the Finnish trick of jumping out 
to stamp the road, in order to find the 
firm side, when passing oncoming 
traffic. This was where the spare 
drivers were invaluable ; for the driver 
was fully occupied in slithering into an 
approximately straight position, and in 
creeping past upon the clinging edge of 
the drift. When the wheels began to 
wrench and twist ominously, the spare 
driver and the helpful crew of the 
oncoming vehicle (who were always 
soldiers) bent down and lifted the 
ambulance’s front axle bodily on to the 
road again. There was a certain hill 
which we christened ‘ John Willy ’ that 
‘was memorable even on that road. It 
was a long twisting ascent through the 
forest, very narrow and steep, with one 
entire section of the track broken away. 
We used to inquire of incoming drivers 
as to its condition, which varied from 
day to day. Sometimes it was frozen 
solid and slippery beyond description; 
at other times it was half-thawed and 
as treacherous as a snake: It was 
always a question whether the ambv- 
lance would, without breaking an axle, 
be able to charge it in bottom gear, 
heeling over and lurching so violently 
that the driver clung to the wheel while 
she was shot off her seat. When we 
were carrying bad cases, our hearts 
were wrung for them there. "We used 
to toss up for the privilege of driving 
back from Jarvenpaa, loaded with 
patients ; and it was strange to notice 
that, although the spare driver was 
huddled half-frozen under her rugs, the 
driver always stripped off her greatcoat 
under the sustained exertion of driving 
injured men. : 

The last half-mile of forest track, 
leading from the road to the schoolhouse 
which formed the Casualty Clearing 
Station at Jarvenpéi, was.a minor 
problem. First, we had to leap o@ 
climb the roadside bank of snow thiowt 
up by snow-ploughs. Then we slithered 
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sideways, canted at a nasty angle 
round high rocks. Finally (wearing our 
blandest smiles) we turned in the 
narrow sloping gateway under the 
critical gaze of the Finnish Army. The 
officers always regaled us there with 
hour-long laborious conversations in 
Swedish, Finnish, German, and French ; 
and (while their scanty provisions 
lasted) with coffee and bread-and- 
cheese. Sometimes they took us out 
into the forest and taught us to shoot 
at the mark with their heavy Service 
revolvers, while the patients were 
mustered. 

At last we loaded them into the 
ambulances ; eleven sitting cases into 
each; or stretcher cases lying firmly 
held across their comrades’ knees. 
Heavily laden, each vehicle crept and 
slithered on to the road; and the 
drivers buckled down to the return 
journey that never took less than three 
hours. With the approach of night, 
every slope of the road presented a 
different problem: sheets of ice, frozen 
corrugated snow, or half-thawed patches 
out of the wind. When driving by 
night, as we did so often, we saw Fin- 
land under her most familiar wintry 
aspect: snow-laden inimical forest ; 
frozen lakes and meadows lying alike 
under a pall of snow; and the road, 
that terrible road that challenged and 
stimulated us, winding eternally be- 
tween the spruces. Sometimes the 
return trip took five hours, if we were 
carrying very serious cases. 

Nearly always we had to call at 
Suomeniemi, to deposit some patients 
and collect others. It was a school- 
house set beside a beautiful islet- 
studded lake, and approached by two 


miles of track that we considered the. 


fine flower of all Finnish roads. To 
begin with, it was a mere path, winding 
between rocks and up and down into 
gullies. It was never ploughed. It 
leaned outward to the precipitous lake- 
side. It was worn into canted grooves 
by the pony-sledges ; and, to crown all, 
the final gateway into the yard was 
blocked by two tree-stumps so high 
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that the problem was to avoid jacking 
up our axles on them. 

At Suomeniemi we made friends with 
Kirsti and Salmi, the gay kitchen Lottas, 
who spoke no English but understood 
perfectly our hunger by the time we 
reached their door. They always 
pressed half a hot pancake or a slab of 
black bread-and-cheese into our hands, 
to munch at the wheel while we retraced 
the lane. The road to Ristiina seemed 
easy by comparison with that by-way ; 
and we lurched along it to the familiar 
clang and rattle of the iron stretcher- 
brackets, and the murmured undertone 
of Finnish that, with a reek of strong 
tobacco and soap, drifted through the 
hatch. If our passengers slept or sang, 
we knew that they were fairly comfort- 
able. Often they were sick from the 
motion. We used to pass them a 
treasured cigarette or sticky sweet to 
sustain their spirits. 

When nearing Ristiina, I was always 
haunted by my peculiar banshee, ‘the 
Phantom Cauliflower. It was four 
months since we had eaten fresh 
vegetables ; and we had long ago given 
up torturing one another with descrip- 
tions of the dinners that we felt that we 
had deserved, but my Phantom Cauli- 
flower used to float before my spiritual 
vision, beckoning me homeward. Some- 
times it was crowned with a noble white 
sauce; sometimes delicately browned 
au gratin; sometimes austerely deli- 
cious en branches. Never did it fail to 
charm, although I well knew that Ulla 
would be distilling for us some witches’ 
brew of fat white cubes of pork floating 
in greasy gravy. 

The last approach, backwards down 
snow-covered sloping rocks to the 
Ristiina gateway, was accomplished 
without incident. Then we had supper 
in the kitchen, while the doctors 
examined our patients. Often we had 
to drive again, five kilometres along the 
Mikkeli road to Tyévantalo, where all 
the most infectious cases were crowded 
together in a village hall. After 
relaxing in the tiny dim kitchen, we 
found that last trip very tedious ; but, 
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some time before midnight, we could 
drive back to our billets, turn into the 
farmyard, and rug up our own ambu- 
lances. Then we started all the others, 
to save the first night-guard from 
turning out. To wash all over in 
cold water (and in the lobby to avoid 
waking the other drivers) was the last 
ordeal. Thankfully we tumbled into 
bed, lucky if it was not our turn to 
mount a night-guard in the small 
hours. 

Some days after we arrived, the 
carpenters attached to the Field Hos- 
pital had constructed a mess-room in 
the village hall. There we sat on long 
benches round trestle-tables, each with 
a dictionary beside her place; for by 
this time most of the Lottas were 
learning English rapidly, and the drivers 
studying Swedish or Finnish. When I 
was spare driver, I used to learn lists 
of Finnish words, and took pride in 
practising them at supper. One nursing 
Lotta, who was a school teacher in 
private life, taught me the extremely 
difficult Finnish grammar out of an 
infants’ primer, while crouching in a 
sheltered nook beside the frozen lake, 
or under the lee of our billets’ southern 
wall. In our spare time we entertained 
each other, British and Finnish, to the 
best of our ability, at little coffee- 
parties. Once the Adjutant took us 
a sledge-ride through the forest to 
Tyévantalo, where he had to audit the 
hospital accounts. We sat in the sledge 
behind Jacob, enjoying a busman’s 
holiday in the delightful consciousness 
that, whatever vehicle overturned, we 
should not be responsible for it. The 
Lottas at Tyévantalo, where the most 
infectious cases were nursed, had 


enthusiastic notions of hospitality. - 


Their greatest treat was to take us a 
tour of the crowded wards, lingering 
with especial interest round the typhoid 
cases. We were touched by the word- 
less greeting that we received from 
those desperately ill young men whom 
we had driven from Jarvenpéa, and 
whose progress we followed with 
interest. Sometimes the physician and 
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the dentist gave us shooting lessons 
with their Service revolvers in the 
forest ; and we all had a turn of riding 
Matti, the big bay hospital sledge-horse, 
when we accompanied the surgeon to 
Tyévantalo. 

When the thaw began, the landscape 
changed. It was not until the end of 
April that we could remove the heavy 
chains from our vehicles. Then the 
great drifts thawed into pools that 
overflowed the sandy roads, that were 
torn and churned by heavy army 
lorries. One evening, when we returned 
from Jarvenpéaé with eleven sitting 
patients, we found two foresters drain- 
ing the road. They dug a trench across 
it, laid down a few branches to mark 
the place, and then motioned to us 
to charge it in the ambulance. We 
roared at it and leapt over, to our 
astonishment. 

We watched the far birches gradually 
flush with purple buds, and saw lichened 
rocks shouldering higher and _ higher 
through the drifts. The curlew came 
to a withy-bed near our billets, where 
the red-stemmed osiers lifted their silver 
catkins above a little stream that had 
been dumb for months. It was a 
delight to see any colour after the 
eternal white glare of winter: ied 
cranberries left on the bushes since 
last autumn; ploughed fields whose 
furrows had been driven before the war 
by men since killed ; and the first white 
and blue anemones, and wild lilies-of- 
the-valley among the forest mosses. 
The birds increased noticeably. The 
grey-backed crows and waxwings and 
cole-tits that had defied the worst 
weather, were joined by bullfinches and 
greenfinches whose songs made us 
homesick. 

Although the deep crust of snow was 
melting rapidly on the lake, pony- 
sledges still crossed its slushy ice. Now 
began the tragic season of burials. 
The small village of Ristiina had lost 
eighty-eight men. Their bodies were 
brought home in tens to lie in the place 
of honour near the church. All day the 
bells tolled, summoning from far forest 
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and across frozen lakes the pitifully 
poor and emaciated mourners : women, 
old men, and rickety children. 

One day the army horses came home. 
They trotted along the sandy road in a 
cloud of yellow dust. Some drew the 
two-wheeled carts that were replacing 
sledges; others were tied in bunches 
to the cart-tails. Our soldiers cheered 
them as they drove. That evening, 
when we trudged up to the Mess, we 
saw the Adjutant hard at work. He 
was sorting the horses. They were all 
chestnuts, with cream manes and tails. 
Not one of them was larger than a pony. 
Under their heavy Arctic coats, woolly 
like a bear’s pelt, they were. mere 
skeletons. They stood dejectedly before 
a pile of hay, as weary as the men who 
had shared their gruelling winter cam- 
paign. These gentle little animals had 
drawn the artillery through the forest ; 
had lived on bark and reindeer moss ; 
and withstood the sub-zero tempera- 
tures that had killed so many of their 
masters. While he was waiting for the 
farmers to come and claim their 
animals (many of the owners were dead, 
and the widows caused some confusion 
by being unable to identify their 
property), the Adjutant told us about 
the Finnish Army’s most famous horse. 
He was a rogue, requisitioned from some 
riding-school and quite unmanageable. 
One day he had bolted into the Russian 
lines. Evidently they could not control 
him, for a week later he bolted back to 
the Finns, dragging a sledge full of 
badly needed provisions and ammuni- 
tion. For this deed he was excused 
further war service, and sent home. 

The Adjutant said that these ponies 
had returned just in time to begin work 
on the farms. Now that the snow had 
melted, it was essential to start tilling 
land that must grow enough food to 
prevent famine next winter. Already 
the country was half-starving; with 
no imported grain arriving from South 
America, and its exports of timber and 
paper rotting in the warehouses. These 
poor little warriors, who had been so 
kindly treated by their soldier comrades 
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that none showed signs of vice, could 
hope for no rest. After supper, some 
ponies still remained unclaimed. Their 
owners were coming long distances 
through the forest and could not 
arrive until the next day, so the soldiers 
led them to our hospital’s cardboard 
stable. It was soon filled. I helped to 
water them at thawed snow-drifts, and 
tether them under the fir trees. They 
nuzzled me so gratefully, and the good 
smell of horse-flesh reminded me of so 
many happy English winters that I 
stripped off my tunic and groomed two 
tragic little beasts. An incredible mat 
of hair and mud came off them. Appar- 
ently they had not been strapped since 
the war began. 
Now that the peace of 12th March 
1940 was nearly two months old, and 
the exhausted Finnish Army was 
recovering from its violent epidemics, 
our ambulance work was slackening. 
Those casualties who had not recovered 
were sent to Helsinki for further treat- 
ment. Petrol became increasingly 
searce, and all civilian vehicles were 
run on gas generated by wood-burning 
braziers. The volunteer Army was 
being demobilised, and with it the 
Field Hospitals. As the wards emptied, 
we helped our Lottas to shake and fold 
hundreds of grey army blankets, signifi- 
cantly stained. Then we all spent 
arduous days on a jetty above the 
thawing lake, emptying the palliasses 
of straw and brushing them free of 
chaff, so that they could be washed by 
the laundry-maids. The choking dust 
was impregnated with the germs of 
every known disease, but we were 
immune from them through constant 
contact with infection. We were glad 
to discard a few layers of our heavy 
Arctic clothing, and to feel the sunlight 
on our bleached arms again. Our 
night-guards had dwindled from four 
to one (at midnight) now that the 
temperature was rising. Then came 
the warmer nights when we could sleep 
uninterruptedly. After six weeks of 
driving, the flow of patients from the 
Casualty Clearing Station was dwind- 
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ling. Our journeys thither, though 
fewer, were still long, for the thawing 
roads were almost impassable. 

At last, we drove a party of Lottas 
to Tyévantalo to close it. All day, in 
the singing fragrant forest, we shook 
blankets and brushed palliasses. We 
had a picnic in the sunshine, and felt 
the wild free atmosphere gently 
recapturing and healing the multiple 
memories of suffering which thronged 
that place. On May Day, I drove 
some of the hospital staff to Suomeni- 
emi for the last time. The Finnish 
children would be able to attend school 
again, now that their fathers and 
brothers were no longer crowding the 
classrooms with their broken bodies. I 
could hardly recognise the track, with 
the snow gone and butterflies dancing 
above the newly liberated brook. 

In mid-May, the Adjutant gave us 
orders-to move the ambulances to 
Helsinki. Owing to shortage of petrol, 
we and they were to proceed by train. 
On our last night the Field Hospital 
gave us a farewell supper. The Mess 
was lit by candles stuck in bottles, 
among wreathing greenery that the 
Lottas had plucked in the forest. We 
had the unprecedented treat of one 
lettuce leaf.apiece (grown under glass at 
vast expense in Mikkeli) and cheese, and 
thin slivers of radishes on our bread- 
and-butter. Then, in the softly radiant 
dusk, the Lottas sang their plaintive 
national songs: Their young faces were 
hollow-cheeked. All their sweethearts 
had been killed. We thought, as we sat 
there, lax after the long strain of our 
heavy work, that this was the epitome 
of war; women grieving under a pre- 
tence of gaiety when all except the 
recurrence of spring had been lost. The 
Commandant made us a moving speech 
of gratitude and farewell. We were 
the only foreigners who had been made 
honorary members of the Finnish 
Army, and the only women who had 
been able to drive their vehicles during 
the Finnish winter. 

Next day we paraded in our British 
khaki uniform. We had not worn 
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skirts since leaving Sweden. In review 
order we swung our battered white 
ambulances into the square for the last 
time. Amid salutes and good wishes 
in five languages, we drove away. For 
seven weeks we remained at Helsinki, 
There we evacuated a trainload of 
badly wounded so'diers from the Dutch 
Volunteer Hospital at Lahti. As we 
drove them at a walking pace over the 
cobbled streets and tramlines, they 
cried out in agony; young men go 
maimed and wasted by months of 
suffering that they resembled tortured 
masks of pain. All the experience that 
we had learnt throughout that winter's 
driving, all the tenderness and skill of 
the Dutch nurses, could not spare them. 
That night we made many trips to the 
station. A Dutch nursing sister rode in 
my cab as I loaded up each quartet of 
stretchers and crept towards the girls’ 
school that had been converted into a 
Base Hospital. While working we 
talked in Finnish, our sole common 
tongue. Like us, the Dutch Volunteers 
were exiled from home ; and, like them, 
we dreaded to hear of the invasion of 
our country at any moment. They had 
received no news from Holland. We 
realised, as we emptied that trainload 
of the damned, that this was happen- 
ing all over Europe; youth crucified, 
prosperous countries reduced to starva- 
tion, courage and good-humour battling 
with despair. 

It was June 1940, and we had been 
cut off from all contact with England 
for weeks. The starving and exhausted 
Finns had just signed a trade pact with 
Germany, by which they bartered much 
butter for a very little coal. Tension 
was acute. The country was filling 
rapidly with German ‘tourists.’ Ger- 
man steamers lay in the harbour, 
flaunting the loathly Nazi swastika. It 
was akin to the female or Finnish 
swastika ; a fact out of which good 
propaganda was made. Spies lurked 
everywhere. We knew that we could 
not speak on the telephone, or move 
from the hotel where we were billeted, 
without being observed. Whenever we 
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sat down to a meal some unobtrusive 
put Teutonic eavesdropper ate silently 
peside our table. Our Finnish friends 
warned us of the danger which we ran 
while wearing British uniform in the 
streets ; protected though we were by 
the Finnish Army cap-badge and Red 
Cross brassards. At any moment the 
population expected war to break out 
anew; and they talked of the kind 
German Army who would come to their 
aid against Russia. Although the 
living lake-water sparkled where for 
months the ice had stretched grey and 
numb, though birch trees unpleated 
their radiant leaves among the clouds 
of scented bird-cherry blossom, there 
was no joy in that season. Mourners 
thronged the streets. Every farm and 
factory and shop lacked the men who 
had just been buried on their terrible 
thawing battlefields. In the parks, 
mothers were patiently teaching their 
little boys to shoot accurately with air- 
guns; so that another generation of 
marksmen could march to war in their 
dead fathers’ footsteps. 

Public opinion, influenced by the 
successive disasters in Holland, Bel- 


gium, and France, and by the ceaseless , 


German propaganda, was turning 
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against Great Britain. The Finns no 

longer remembered the British help that 

they had received so gratefully. We, a 

part of it, had become an anachronism. 

There was talk of interning us, as a 

protection against possible imprison- 
ment by the assembling Germans. Now 
that Norway had been invaded, we 
were enringed by our enemies; and 
Russia refused visas to anybody who 
had helped Finland, regardless of our 
nationality and the inviolable Red 
Cross passes. It seemed impossible 
that we should ever escape from 
Finland. So many plans had been 
made and rejected ; journeys through 
Russia, Rumania, and Italy ; through 
Russia, Syria, and Egypt; through 
Russia, Siberia, Japan, and Canada. 
All were impossible. There remained 
the faint hope of slipping out of 
Petsamo ; but that port was blockaded 
by a German U-boat which searched all 
shipping ; no foreigners were allowed 
north of Rovaniemi, where the Germans 
were concentrating ; and those parties 
which had reached the Arctic, after 
great hardship, had returned discon- 
solate and weakened. We tasted that 
impotent anguish that only prisoners 
know. 





Note.—‘‘ Escape from Finland ”’ appeared in Maga, November 1941. 
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TO FRANCE FOR LUNCH. 


BY ‘ COCLEs.’ 


Luncw, to be candid, was only 
incidental. But that I should snatch 
at such an incident, and give it pride 
of place, is symptomatic of the capri- 
cious way the events of those colourful 
eight hours swirl up, disorderly, for 
mention. Queer, isn’t it ?—when there 
is so much infusing the day that I 
must ask you to take for granted: the 
inherent anxiety of looking out for 
hostile machines, the sense of inferi- 
ority of number at the climax, the 
excitement of the fighting, the heat, 
the spasm now and then of fear—the 
fear, yes—and the sorrow. For this 
is no tale of triumph (of these there 
have been, maybe, too many), but 
rather the opposite—which is perhaps 
its excuse. But it ought to be a tale 
of colour, if I can only rescue that 
from the welter. 

Some disorder of mind I must unload 
before I get going. Like the chap in 
the French play who suddenly awoke 
to the fact that he had been speaking 
prose all his life, I have been using, 
by inheritance, the word ‘ kickshaws ’ 
for long enough without realising I 
was talking French. If from associa- 
tion of ideas, and somewhat stunned, 
you ask of what this is apropos, I do 
evasive tactics and come up with the 
answer, “Trimmings!” For, you 
see, when I think of the cloudless day 
of blue sky and sweltering heat that 
was June the seventh 1940, I re- 
member first in a luminous vagueness 
the lunch the Squadron had at Beau- 
mont le Roger, then find my mind 
a-weave with the sharper definition 
of the trimmings. And I wish 
that ‘kickshaws’—so perfect in 
sound—was a better synonym for 
the trimmings I mean. Because 
** Lunch in France—with Kickshaws !”’ 
would be an apter title, being fan- 
tastically inept, for the certainly 


ragged story I have to tell of that 
June day. 

We went to France in halcyon 
weather with quite another aim, of 
course, than simply to have lunch, 
But, as you will see, and as regards 
our real purpose, we might well have 
made the trip merely for a change of 
cooking. 

Kingfisher weather. The kind of 
weather with which we fighter-pilots 
were to become, as we say, rather 
brassed-off before that long and 
violent, fateful, shining summer began 
to show the rust. That day, however, 
the pilots of the Squadron were 
content. They were, again in the 
jargon, anything but teased-out. And 
then, they had been called upon 
to tackle what looked like a good 
job. 

Our orders were to patrol along the 
line Le Tréport-Aumale, in company 
with another squadron, and to attack 
any hostile bombers found operating 
against the Allied troops. This line 
formed part of the then existing, if 
shifting, front. When the patrol was 
completed, the formation was to land 
at an aerodrome by Boos, near Rouen, 
to refuel and re-arm, and to receive 
orders for further operations. 

Each squadron was to have pro; 
vided twelve aircraft, but when the 
time came to take off ours could 
muster only eleven, and the accom- 
panying squadron, seven. LEighteen. 
Not a very strong force by 1941 
standards, but its weakness did not 
give us any concern either apparent 
or real. We were, in fact, notably 
cocky, and I imagine that had any- 
one asked us why, we would have 
stared and answered, ‘“‘ Why not?” 
Just as well then, perhaps, that we 
did not know how much of what we 
term the mike was to be taken out 
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of us before, grimly, we could call it a 
day. 

It may help a bit if I list the 
members of the Squadron at the take- 
off. In addition to myself, in com- 
mand, we had ‘ Grand John’ and the 
other Flight-Lieutenant, R.; Flying- 
Officers ‘ Wilkie’ and ‘ Eddie’; Pilot- 
Officer Tony W.-S.; Sergeants ‘ Uncle’ 
and ‘ Oleo,’ Sergeants A. and B. (these 
last two initials are not pourparler, 
but are actual). Then there was 
Flying-Officer U., but he had to land 
with a defective air-speed indicator 
before we were out of the neighbour- 
hood of our South of England aero- 
drome. The other squadron joined the 
formation. Seventeen all told now. I 
set the course cross-Channel for Le 
Tréport. It was about eleven of the 
morning. 

Landfall was made with the French 
coast rather to the south of Dieppe— 
enough to the south to make me blush 
for my navigation in the secrecy of 
my cockpit. With, however, that non- 
chalance which senior officers must 
acquire for glossing their own errors— 
or with as much of it as can be put 
over from a Hurricane—I wheeled 
northward and led the formation up 
the coast, to turn inland at the proper 
point. Our height was about 7000 
feet. The heaviest menace for the 
ground forces, conceivably, was the 
dive-bomber, and this seemed to be 
the most suitable altitude from which 
to give it combat. 

We were now very plainly over the 
front line. We were much too high for 
picking out detail, but the line of 
smoke and fire spoke with eloquent, if 
silent, tongues. And here is one of 
those sharply defined trimmings about 
which my mind would seem willy-nilly 
to weave. I can still see the con- 
flagration that had been Blangy—the 
once peaceful little French town, undis- 
turbed and imperturbable — become 
an inferno of death and cold-bowelled 
destruction. But the queerest and 
most potent thing in recollection is 
the looking down and hearing no 
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sound from what instinct said should 
shriek. This, I remembered, had been 
my feeling while flying over Dunkirk. 
I knew how the thunder of guns 
and the crash of shelling, the roar of 
flames, must have pounded the ears 
of the men in the town and on the 
beaches, and yet my imagination had 
seemed to boggle at even conjuring up 
the uproar. And so, in another way, 
it was here. The silence, nothing less 
absolute for my engine’s drumming, 
was uncanny. 

How long this reflection went on I 
cannot now tell. It was broken 
abruptly, I know, by the sight of a 
Dornier 17 coming towards us head-on. 
The enemy bomber came on s0 
serenely, and it seemed so unlikely 
that its pilot could have missed seeing 
our seventeen fighters, that I suspected 
a trap. For this reason, when the 
Dornier careened and went into a dive, 
I would not let any of my pilots follow 
it down. And then with the uncom- 
fortable thought that I had made a 
mistake, I watched it to the bottom 
of its dive—to breathe a sigh of relief 
at seeing no burst of bombs in its 
trail. For, after all, it was that first 
and foremost we were there to prevent. 

The Messerschmitts were there sure 
enough—and, as usual, above us. 
Half a dozen or more there were, and 
some of them already diving to attack. 
In a second or so we were split up, 
but not being threatened myself I 
pulled out to one side and took stock 
of the situation. A defensive circle of 
Hurricanes was milling round, and as 
far as I could see the 109’s had dis- 
persed. So I called the Squadron up 
over the R/T and ordered them to 
reform on me for continuing the © 
patrol. Unfortunately, the R/T’s of 
the other squadron machines were 
on a different frequency from ours, 
and my signal did not get through. 
But, since they had been functioning 
as the ‘ above-guard,’ the confederate 
seven must certainly have had the 
larger transaction with the Germans, 
and there was nothing to do but 
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hope that somehow they would rejoin 
us by-and-by. None of them did, as 
it happened, and it was not until later 
that I learned they had been warmly 
enough engaged. I ought perhaps to 
explain that, with the speed at which 
such actions are fought, a mere second 
or two is enough to take the planes 
engaged, both friend and foe, com- 
pletely out of sight of each other. 

Craning my neck, I could count héads 
for the most of my own Squadron 
companions. But, as it later appeared, 
Flight-Lieutenant R. had been shot 
down in that flashed encounter. It 
was his first patrol with the Squadron 
and he did not even have a chance to 
fire his guns. A cannon shell hit his 
engine, and his cockpit filled with 
blinding and stifling smoke. The hood 
of the cockpit jammed, and he was at 
the mercy of his opponent—without 
hope of reply—in repeated attacks. 
In one of these another cannon shell 
got him in the foot. He contrived 
finally to yank the cockpit-hood open, 
so clearing it of smoke, and to pull off 
a good crash landing. Whereupon 
there began for him a series of adven- 
tures of another kind which brought 
him back to England in a hospital ship 
a week later. 

With what was left of my gang, we 
took up patrol again. Save for a 
chase that ended in the recognition 
of a French plane—a Potez twin- 
engine fighter-bomber, I believe it was 
—we pursued our way with even tenor 
until it neared the time for leaving 
the patrol line. It was then that I 
sighted three Messerschmitt 109’s 
circling over Le Tréport, with half a 
dozen or so more to the north and a 
little higher. I decided that we might 
well get in a useful crack at them 
before leaving the line. None of our 
specified objectives, the bombers, was 
in sight anyhow. So we sailed into 
these Me.’s. 

With Uncle astern of me, I made 
for the Messerschmitt trio, while the 
rest of my pilots climbed to tackle the 
higher, more northerly half-dozen. 
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Choosing an enemy who had just 
straightened out, I pressed after him, 
Out of the corner of my eye I could 
see another of the species beari 
down from a considerable distange 
out to my flank and rear. With that 
detachment which is so surprising 
after the event, I calculated that he 
was not so immediate a menace as to 
need bothering about for several 
seconds, and I spared one or two of 
these to concentrate on my intended 
victim. But—confound him !—he had 
the legs of me. He was drawing away, 
and all I could do was to give hima 
couple of bursts from a range of from 
350 to 400 yards. Like the chap who 
shot behind the rabbit, I may brag 
that I gave him, anyway, a good 
fright ! 

I broke away as the enemy, coming 
in on my flank and rear, opened fire. 
He in his turn was attacked by Unele. 
But, in the way these affairs so often 
go, Uncle was not at all the last in 
this game of ‘ Follow-my-leader.’ He 
had just begun to shape a warning 
to me of my danger, when he himself 
came under machine-gun and cannon 
fire from the last of the hostile line, 
His engine was hard hit, and he 
turned back towards friendly territory, 
preparing the while to bale out. He 
got to his feet and was about to jump, 
but at that moment was attacked 
once again from behind. Immediately 
he dropped back to his seat to tuck 
into the shelter of his armour-plate, 
just as the enemy aircraft shot past 
him. Which brings along yet another 
of the trimmings that seem so bright 
in my contemplation. 

Uncle has told me since that he 
simply has no notion what impelled 
him to press his firing-button while 
his aeroplane was pointing in the 
general direction of the foe. I'll make 
@ guess, and say that it was just the 
quality which ultimately brought him 
the Distinguished Flying Medal and 
bar, and his commission, with well 
over a dozen victories to his credit. 
We called him Hawkeye because he 
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was most often first among us to 
spot the enemy from afar; but Uncle 
pecause the plane he flew generally 
was marked ‘U’—U for Uncle, in 
the signal jargon. But Uncle was not 
at all amiss, with that terribly con- 
tained, quiet, aloofish and avuncular 
maturity of his, and that deceptively 
sleepy look. But press the button he 
did, and then he jumped. 

He later reported : “‘ I dislocated my 
ankle on landing and was rescued 
by a detachment of British soldiers, 
who informed me that my attacker had 
been hit by me and crashed nearby. 
They were uncertain until they had 
seen me whether I was the German or 
British pilot.” 

This, however, was one more of ours 
counted out, and meanwhile the fight 
went on. 

I now saw another Messerschmitt 
fairly near me and made an attack on 
him, again at a longish range. My 
first two short bursts appeared to be 
ineffective, so I lifted the nose a 
little and gave him rather more of a 
squirting. This time I drew blood in 
the form of a stream of coolant from 
his starboard radiator. He was heading 
north, and he put his nose down with 
an idling engine for, I took it, Berck 
aerodrome. 

Another plane was behind me, and 
I broke Peridic find it was a Hurri- 
cane. have come to believe that 
this must have been Eddie, since 
Oleo reported later that he had seen 
Wilkie go down in the earliest stages 
of the fight. Neither Eddie nor Wilkie 
have been seen or heard of since that 
hour—and, as insincerity alone can 
make it threadbare, the old phrase will 
be their epitaph: two very brave and 
gallant officers. 

I lost sight of Eddie then, but 
almost immediately afterwards saw still 
another Hurricane. At first I was in 
some doubt whether this was friend or 
foe, but was soon reassured. As it 
closed in I saw the cheerful, and I 
must say, heartening grin of ‘Tony 
W.-S.’ As usual, he had been dashing 
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about pooping off at any Hun he 
could get near, but without being able 
to claim anything definite. 

Small and slight, and, except for the 
spirit that shone in him, rather rabbit- 
like, Tony was one of the most 
amazing of fighter-pilots. He was not 
a@ particularly good pilot, nor was he 
@ particularly good shot; but—by 
ardour and all the stars !—he was a 
fighter. One of the best proofs of his 
quality, though not at all necessarily 
of his skill, lies in the fact that the 
maintenance crews of the Squadron 
adored him, and that with them he 
has become a legend. He was always 
right in the heart of a scrap, never 
taking the slightest notice of any Hun 
but the one he was after. This prob- 
ably explains not only the number of 
Germans he shot down, but the number 
of times he was shot down himself ! 

In company, then, we made our way 
towards Rouen, and landed safely on 
the bomb-scarred aerodrome of Boos. 
Five pilots of the confrére squadron 
had got in before us, as had four of 
ours. These last were John, Oleo, and 
Sergeants A. and B. In turn they told 
me their staccato tales. 

The two sergeants had stories that 
pretty well matched. Neither of them 
had been in action before, and the pace 
at which their first sample of it had 
been fought had rather bewildered 
them. By the grace of God, and to 
a lesser extent by reason of the training 
they had been given, they had escaped 
damage and learned much that can 
never be taught except by experience. 
Sergeant A. was rather placid in 
retrospect about this, his first enemy 
encounter. But, though neither he 
nor any of us knew it, the syllabus 
was already drawn up to bring him 
another lesson in no great total of 
minutes. 

John, as always, had done well. But 
although he had attacked three of 

the enemy in turn, he could not con- 
firm their destruction. The hostile 
pressure had been too strong for that. 
It is part of the colour which should 
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invest my story that my comrades were 
men of character and worth. And 
among them, John in his virtues 
seems to tower for me. Grand John, I 
have called him, but the adjective 
has never been applied to him openly. 
It occurs rather in my mind; for it 
is men like this fine comrade who give 
validity to a phrase as well-used as 
“the Squadron I had the honour to 
command.” Wide reading and travel- 
ling had done much to develop and 
broaden John’s mind before he joined 
the Royal Air Force, but covering 
this breadth of intellect and a strong 
moral force, there was an inherent 
diffidence and modesty, a ‘ niceness,’ 
which had made me wonder how he 
would react to the stark and often 
dreadful realities of air-fighting. As 
an adjutant, his organising and admin- 
istrative abilities made him invaluable 
to me. As a flight-commander, his 
steadiness had a bracing and even a 
tonic quality. A fine example to his 
pilots, he displayed fighting qualities 
quite at odds with his gentleness, and 
therefore the more remarkable. I do 
not suggest at all that he was afraid 
of fighting, at least, not more than 
most of us might admit, were we not 
afraid of bragging by inversion, but 
that there was much in it which 
must have done his real nature no 
little violence. Yes, ‘Grand’ John 
is most certainly true.? His com- 
mander would have been lost without 
him. 

Oleo, a sergeant-pilot of considerable 
flying experience, had also had an 
indecisive tussle. He could only report 
that he had driven one of the enemy 
down, but, he thought, under control. 
So that, by and large, it appeared 
that we had little of triumph to set 
against our losses. Knowing nothing 
of Uncle’s score, I could make the 
reckoning no better than a certain 
loss of four against two very doubtful 
and not at all glorious victories. 

We now mustered eleven aircraft. 

I had seen for myself, before I 
landed, that this aerodrome of Boos 
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had been bombed. If I had not, the 
fact would have become apparent 
from the demeanour of the aerodrome 
personnel, who showed the liveliest 
apprehensions for the safety of the 
aircraft. Moreover, we could be 
supplied with neither the fuel nor the 
ammunition that we needed. Presently, 
as a relief, a signal came in that we 
were to fly to another landing-ground 
some twenty-five miles off to the 
sou’-east. 

It came only partially as a relief, 
It put me, as a fact, in something of a 
spot, for I had no map of this bit of 
country. I asked a wing-commander, 
whom I knew, if he could get me one, 
Nothing could have been smarter or 
more helpful than the way he dis- 
appeared in a car and came back with 
the map required. He delivered it to 
me at my aeroplane. As he alighted, 
he turned to the driver and said, 
** Wheel the car round—and keep the 
engine running!” All of which 
would certainly point to apprehension, 
but it would be mean-minded not 
to admit that about the worst thing 
to have around a threatened aero- 
drome is a lot of fighter aircraft 
exhausted of ammunition and without 
enough of ‘the gravy’ to keep them 
airborne for more than a matter of 
minutes. 

We took off again and found the 
new landing-ground without difficulty, 
which, as will have been gathered, 
was well for the Squadron, because 
the remnant of our fuel was scanty 
indeed. The field looked mighty 
unlike an aerodrome. It was, in 
fact, no more than a patch of stubble. 
But we all got down safely—with the 
possible exception of Sergeant B. He 
had the ill-luck to puncture a tyre, 
which meant—since no spares were on 
hand—that he would be stuck until a 
new tyre could be procured. Then 
I discovered that a pilot of the 
accompanying squadron had been left 
at Boos with an overworked engine. 
His throttle had jammed wide open 
during our first flutter for a much 
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jonger time than the designer had 
ever intended. 

Nine. ' 

The headquarters for this little 
RA.F. improvisation was at a farm- 

And thither—having left the 
sircrait to be serviced by the few 
gound personnel on hand—I betook 
me to report arrival and to ask for 
orders. 

French telephones have never, some- 
how, commended themselves to me. 
It may be, of course, because the 
more directly palpable instruments in 
general have such a gimcrack look, 
a meretricious reach (to my mind) 
for elegance rather than solidity, a 
sidery foreignness—and perhaps, in 
some cases, too open an exhibition of 
srews. Or it may be, again, simply 
because of my insular distrust of 
a system worked in a language I 
may use on occasion for display, but 
do not, in fact, understand. The 
one in the farmyard allayed none of my 
suspicions. The airman in charge of it 
tld me communication had broken 
down hours earlier. There was, how- 
ever, @ W/T tender in the yard, so 
I gave the operator of that my 
message of report and inquiry and set 
about organising some lunch. 

A large and fierce-looking truck— 
I've a notion they’re called camions 
—was acquired, complete with driver. 
All hands got aboard, and we set off at 
breakneck speed with thunderous roar 
for the local estaminet. 

What we had to eat for that meal 
I simply cannot remember, but I do 
recollect that it was not very appetis- 
ing. It was washed down with a 
cider of sorts. As I have said earlier, 
recollection sits here in a kind of 
luminous vagueness. I have no idea 
what we discussed. I do know that 
we were all notably cheerful. It is 
possible, of course, that my mind at 
the time was too full of other matters. 
The leader of even a small side-show 
such as this always has plenty to think 
about—the anxieties, fears, sorrows, 
on which he must keep as still a face as 
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God will let him, and of which even here 
I would say nothing, lest I make of 
them too much or—what is perhaps 
worse—too little. 

I do remember, though, now, that 
I still owe someone for my share of 

the bill. Only one of us had the sense 
—or the innocence—to come provided 
with French money. It meant that he 
paid for the entire party. It was, I 
should imagine, John. It would just 
be like his forethought and his good 
neture. 

Lunch over, back we raced thunder- 
ously per juggernaut to the aerodrome. 
But only to find the telephone still 
‘dis,’ and that no orders had come 
in by W/T. We disposed ourselves, 
therefore, in the shade of some trees to - 
doze time away in a heat that shim- 
mered. For this, as I remember it, 
wes the hottest day of a hot summer. 

It was a remarkably peaceful after- 
noon into which, for all the sundry 
mutterings and thuddings in the dis- 
tance, nothing of war obtruded—auntil 
a party of French officers arrived to 
provide an evanescent excitement. 
They came in search of a spy who was 
reported to have made a parachute 
descent in our vicinity a little earlier 
on. But the miscreant (or hero, just 
as you like) was not in our pockets, or, 
it appeared, in the farmyard. The 
matter, in any case, rubbed no broken 
bottles on our air-minded noses, so to 
speak, and the excitement was quickly 
over. We lapsed back into our lotus- 
eating. 

Eventually, however, the awaited 
instructions did arrive. This time we 
were to provide cover for our Blen- 
heims in the area Abbeville-Amiens. 
Our slender force was to be augmented 
by six other aircraft from a squadron 
based (it was said) at Boos. We were 
to meet them over that aerodrome at 
17.45 hours, or, as who should say, a 
quarter to six. But the arrival of the 
instructions pressed hard on the time 
of rendezvous. We had very little 
time to get off; for there was only one 
starter battery available, and that was 
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pretty well flat. The Hurricane then 
was not, using the handles, very easy 
to start up on such a day of heat. 
And in the result we were not all 
airborne until the time of rendezvous 
was actually upon us. I had an anxious 
few minutes until all possible pilots 
were safely in the air. The field 
seemed to have shrunk a good deal 
since our landing, and then some of 
the aircraft were of an ancient type, 
comparatively, with fixed-pitch air- 
screws. All the pilots, however, made 
the grade, with the exception of one 
of the other squadron, whose engine 
refused to start. And then, of course, 
there was our own Sergeant B., with 
his well-ripped tyre. 

Eight. 

We were nearly a quarter of an hour 
late for the rendezvous, but our new 
companions were still above the 
aerodrome, waiting, when we arrived. 
And so, coupled up, we set course 
for Abbeville. My squadron, with 
its original confréres, went in the 
lead, with the new fellows in the 
rear and above. 

The visibility was good. It let us 
see the numerous columns of smoke 
that went up to mark the small 
French towns left more or less in 
ruins by the visitations of the Hun. 
Neufchatel in particular sticks in my 
mind, way out on the port bow. 
French aircraft, one or two of them, 
were spotted by Oleo—just about as 
hawk-eyed as our lost Uncle — but 
there were no genuine excitements 
until we were almost over Abbeville. 
At this point, for some reason that 
not until later was I able to ascertain, 
our above-guard wheeled away and 
headed back to Rouen. Exasperat- 
ingly, for they were on yet another 
frequency, I could not call them back 
by the R/T; so I turned after them 
in the forlorn hope of bringing them 
to heel. Fourteen Hurricanes had 
seemed a small enough number; eight 
was definitely too few for this piece 
of sky. 

We had just begun to turn into the 
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unaccountable chase, when the Flak 
started to burst among us. It was 
extremely well-aimed and accurate in 
height, although, as a matter of course, 
I had been weaving slightly and diving 
and climbing through a few hundred 
feet. Over Calais, en route to Dunkirk, 


‘the Squadron had run into A/A fire 


too accurate for the liking of any of 
us, but this was quite a different thing, 
We opened out and exaggerated our 
evasive manoeuvres, but the black 
vindictive bursts anticipated our moveg 
with a prescience purely devilish, 
For a wonder, none of our aircraft 
was’ hit, and we drew clear. The 
whole sky behind us was pock-marked 
by the black puffs that showed our 
path. With the much that one finds 
to detest about them, one must.admire 
the rapidity and skill with which the 
Germans usually brought up their A/A 
defences. They had been in this par- 
ticular area only a matter of hours. 

By this time the Squadron was in 
much the same patch of sky as it had 
patrolled in the morning. I had to 
decide that there was no hope of 
reclaiming our above-guard, and there 
was nothing for it but to swing 
round and return to the Abbeville 
Amiens line given in orders. It is only 
fair to say of our apparently deserting 
companions that their patrol orders 
must have differed considerably from 
mine. For I heard a long time after. 
wards that their leader assumed, from 
our having overshot by a considerable 
margin the line which had been given 
him, that my Squadron was making 
straight for home in England. An 
unfortunate mistake, of course, and 
not helped by the difference in our 
R/T frequencies, but considering the 
difficulties in communication and the 
rapid changes in the military situation, 
not so culpable in those more immedi 
ately concerned as it may seem. 

I had scarcely begun the turn from 
the chase when I saw, heading south- 
west along the coast and about three 
thousand feet higher than ourselves, 
two formations of German bomber 
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of ten or twelve apiece. They were 
on our port beam. 

On the port quarter of the bombers, 
and so also on our port beam, was a 
formation of about twenty Me. 109 
fighters. And up on our starboard side, 
it suddenly became manifest, there was 
another bunch of the same type and 
quantity. John it was, I think, who 
gave & sighting report on this last lot, 
with the addendum that astern of it 
was another cluster of 110’s. These 
last, I never spotted at all, and so my 
eye-witness estimate remains at forty 
or so fighter aircraft. But others in 
my gang put the total as high as 
sixty. Forty, to my mind, was what 
might be called too plethoric already ! 
When I add that two of the three 
pilots remaining of our original com- 
panion squadron were quickly to find 
themselves out of the game with gun 
or sight trouble, it will be seen that 
the situation, to put it mildly, was 
susceptible of improvement. 

Six effective units. 

I had no choice of tactics. Above, 
on either flank, was the enemy. What- 
ever I did we were laid open to attack. 
Almost at once, as we climbed hard, I 
saw one — two — three — four — of the 
enemy above on our left cock up on 
a wing and dive down on the tail of 
my little formation. Clean forgetting 
for a moment that, because of that 
damned frequency difference, it could 
not be heard by the last three of my 
side, I let out a yell of warning— 

“Look out! Look out! Coming in 
left—look ou-ou-out !” 

Hauling round hard to the left, I 
led Sergeant A. and Tony W.-S. down 
to counter-attack. 

And that began the dog-fight. 

To me, it is a marvellously descrip- 
tive apposition, that—‘ dog-fight.’ And 
what a pity it is that apt terms of the 
kind are used until they grow shabby— 
though, indeed, I can see no way of 
stopping the enfeebling wear and tear. 
Here, above the Abbeville-Amiens line, 
the worrying packs of aircraft, with 
their snarling, whining engines, could 
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only have been like a swirling horde 
of dogs boring in for each other’s 
throats. It must have been something 
to watch—from the ground. 

My own part in it was, compara- 
tively, insignificant.. I made a vicious 
dart at Nazi No. 2—I was a trifle 
behindhand for No. 1—and fired an 
ineffective burst at him. It was as 
much to hearten myself, I think, as 
to damage the enemy. Then I dodged 
about a bit until what looked like a 
reasonable opportunity presented itself 
—but I seemed to have picked on a 
fairly good ’un. For although he was 
unable to get in a crack at me, he made 
effective shooting on my part very 
difficult, and caused me to expend a 
lot more ammunition than I should 
have expended. Our up-and-downer 
reduced our height to about a thousand 
feet before I managed to fetch him a 
decent clout that stopped his engine. 
Overshooting him then, I looked back, 
and saw him attempt a crash landing. 
It was not very successful. He 
appeared to go in from about twenty 
feet up in a big swirl of dust. 

In this barney we had worked out 
to the east quite a bit, so I did not 
wait to see if my reluctant victim had 
survived, but beat it back to the main 
theatre of our little war a thousand 
feet above ground. 

I passed over one burning wreck on 
the hard and saw a parachute billowing 
to earth, but I could not discern 
whether it was friend or foe. The 
pilot did not emerge from beneath the 
canopy as I went by, and again I did 
not choose to loiter. Which was 
just as well. For almost immediately 
thereafter I saw an Me. 109 flying across 
from my port bow at my level, and his 
guns were spouting. For a moment 
I thought it was on me that he was 
venting his spite, but that this was 
not the case became just as quickly 
demonstrated. On me?—no, by 
jiminy! Then—crumbs! he’s on the 
tail of another Hurricane! However 
one phrases it, it can only be slow- 
motion of what actually flashed. 
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The German pilot spotted me, in 
fact, only a fifth of a second after 
I had spotted him, and he hauled 
away up to the left in a climbing 
turn. I followed him, and caught 
him nicely at the top of the turn. I 
pressed the button. Two or three 
rounds only popped in my guns—and 
then they stopped. I was out of 
ammunition. I could, I think, have 
stamped with rage, for I'd had him 
‘cold,’ and I could see no other 
aircraft in the sky. But stamping 
with rage would have been girlish, 
and certainly no help in a Hurricane. 
I had to look to myself. It was time 
for me to go. 

I followed in the turn until the 
moment for breaking away was ripe 
enough to be almost rotten, then 
whizzed off, controlling my turn so 
that I remained dead behind him as 
long as possible, but in the general 
direction of the sea. All my taps 
were wide open, of course, and he 
soon gave up the pursuit. And I’m 
not going to argue that that was not 
a marked relief. 

I discovered some time later that 
the original quarry of this lucky Nazi 
had been the odd effective of the 
remnant three belonging to the con- 
federate squadron. And I was told 
that the British pilot made a successful 
forced landing on the way back to 
Rouen. Nothing remarkable about 
that, except that this chap’s theory 
of forced landing a Hurricane lay in 
the belief that the machine was so 
strong one had only to carry on with it 
and wait till Mother Earth pulled it up ! 

But that takes my story somewhat 
adrift—or does it ? It is, I find, only 
one of the now rather side-table kick- 
shaws of which the rest of my yarn 
must largely consist. 

Both Tony and Oleo were shot 
down before they had a chance to 
get started (I told you the story was 
not one of triumph). Tony was No. 2 
to me, and was following me in, when 
his aircraft sustained crippling hits. 
He soon had to bale out. 
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Now his journey to safety is a tale 
in itself, but this is not the place for 
it. It will maybe do to say that it 
began with a twenty-mile walk, and 
continued for seven days of hiding in 
cellars and dodging bombing att&cks 
before he reappeared in the Méss with 
a tin hat, an army shirt, a beami 
grin—and his Mae West and ‘broly’ 
rolled up in a ball under his arm! 
I asked him why on earth, or ing 
lower place, he had bothered to hump 
the parachute all that time and all 
that way. His grin widened. 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “I know 
now that this one works all right— 
and I might need it again!” 

Bless the boy !—he did—over half 
a dozen times, before that fearless 
thrusting carried him to a gallant end, 

Oleo did not get off so lightly. An 
almost immediate hit in his forward 
petrol tank set it on fire. Flames 
poured into the cockpit, and he was 
hit in the foot by another shell. 
Unable to rise to his feet, he released 
his fighting harness, managed to push 
back his cockpit-hood, then slammed 
the stick hard forward, putting the 
aircraft into that outward loop which 
is called the bunt. This shot him 
well out of the machine, clean as a 
whistle. 

Down he came, suspended from his 
brolly, and landed in an orchard 
He must have been a grisly spectacle, 
for he was terribly burned in the hands 
and face. The skin of his forehead, 
indeed, was hanging in flaps over his 
eyes. It needed much reiteration o 
“Je suis anglais !/’’ to convince the 
rather hostile farmer who found him 
that he was not one of these sale 
Boches. 

It was not long before Oleo dis- 
covered that he was in more than 
somewhat of a spot. The Germal 
forces had overrun this orchard and 
farm by something like ten kilometres, 
and Oleo was that much on the wrong 
side of the fence. The farmer, however, 
was enthusiastically pro-British, and 
once convinced that the sergeant was 
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of the nationality so admired, the 
Frenchman showed the mettle of his 
icular pastures. His farm was 
gcupied by German troops, but he 
contrived to smuggle Oleo in a cart 
mder a hayload through to a British 
patrol. Ultimately our sergeant arrived 
at a base hospital near St Razaine, and 
there, to his great delight, he found 
Flight-Lieutenant R. and Uncle. 

But those dreadful hurts kept poor 
Qleo in hospital for many a day, and 
deprived his C.O. of a very experi- 
enced, courageous, and cheerful pilot. 
One, in fact, of the best. 

Sergeant A. fared something better. 
He did, at least, fire his guns. But 
oce again the pace was a little too 
hot for his combat inexperience, and a 


couple of shells in his engine sent him. 


out of the fight. Somehow, he kept 
his machine in the air as far as Boos, 
where he made a crash landing. Two 
days later he found a_ part-worn 
Hurricane that seemed to lack an 
owner, and in this he flew back to 
England. 

That seems to leave only John’s 
story. I can scarcely do better than 
give it in his own words :— 

“My C.O. climbed up with us to 
16,000 feet and there, while we were 
being circled by all these fighters, 
he gave the order to engage. I 
singled out a Me. 109 and had a very 
exciting combat with him. He was 
a very good pilot, and he hit me 
several times. We began to do aero- 
batics, and while he was on his back 
I got in a burst which set him on 
fire. He jumped out, but I did not 
see his parachute open. His machine 
was almost burnt out before it reached 
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the ground. There were scores of 
fighters about me, but I still had 
plenty of ammunition. I got on the 
tail of another 109, and, while firing at 
him, two Me. 110’s fired at me from 
either side. I continued to fire at 
the 109, which was badly winged. He 
suddenly stalled, turned sharply to the 
right, went into a spin, and crashed 
into one of the other Messerschmitts 
that were firing at me. 

“I could not resist following them 
down. It was a wonderful sight. 
They were stuck together in a sort of 
embrace of flames until they were a few 
hundred feet from the ground. Then 
they parted and crashed less than 
twenty yards apart. 

“I turned for home, flying as low 
as I could.” 

Tooling back across the Channel 
on my own account, my mind was 
harassed by the thought of what had 
happened to the others. I was in a 
fever to be at the aerodrome and 
count them up. And yet I was afraid, 
afraid to hurry. Over Brighton I 
called the ground station to ask for 
news. There was no reply, and I 
could not find the heart to call again. 
Then a little later I heard a message 
pass to my ‘Red One’—John. That, 
thank God, was one safe at any 
rate. 

I landed, and so discovered that 
John and I were the only arrivals. 

Two. 

He and I hung about the aerodrome 
—hung about until it was plainly too 
late for stragglers to come in. Then 
we went, he and I, into the Mess, and, 
as John put it, we drank—‘“To our- 
selves, and to them!” 
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WITH THE SAPPERS IN LIBYA. 


BY THE MAJOR. 


Tre Libyan Desert. That is the 
battlefield. The strip of coast where 
alone some kind of life can be won 
from the soil. Where the scanty 
tussocks give meagre grazing to the 
occasional starved-looking herds of 
Bedouin goats and camels. Where a 
brackish, barely potable fluid known 
locally as water is extracted from 
far-flung wells in sufficient quantities 
to keep the nomad Bedouin and their 
herds alive, and lucky it is that what 
the Bedouin regards as an ample daily 
ration would be barely enough to 
satisfy the average American at the 
breakfast table. Where sand-storms 
rage two out of three days throughout 
the year, bitter cold sand-blizzards 
during the winter months, hot sand- 
blasts from the very mouth of hell 
during the summer. This _ strip 
extends from the fertile Nile Delta 
on the east to the smiling fields 
of Cyrenaica more than four hundred 
miles to the westward. The blue 
waters of the Mediterranean bound 
it to the northward. To the south 
is the escarpment on whose top 
the true Libyan Desert of rock and 
lifeless sand begins. That is where 
two armies faced each other in the 
summer of 1940. The Army of the Nile 
on the one side, their backs to the 
Nile Delta and the Suez Canal which 
they were defending. Scanty in 
numbers. Almost without the 
machinery which spells victory in 
modern war. Left out on the end of a 
limb by the sudden defection of the 
French Ally whose part it had been 
to carry the land fighting to the enemy 
while Britain took care of the seas. 
With their backs to the wall was 
Wavell’s little Army of the Nile, and 
all the more dangerous for that fact. 
While facing them across the Libyan 
border were Graziani’s hordes, ten 


times more numerous, well equipped, 
part of Mussolini’s eight million 
bayonets with which the ‘Italian 
jackal’ had been wont to threaten all 
who opposed his dream of African 
empire. It is already history how that 
little Army of the Nile—dark-skinned 
sons of India, sun-tanned Anzacs from 
the Antipodes, and fresh-faced boys 
from English lanes, all fighting shoulder 
to shoulder—fiung themselves upon 
the hordes of Musso’s men, rent them, 
harried them back into their strong. 


- holds of Bardia, and Tobruk, and there 


swept .across their well - prepared 
defences and rounded them up in 
droves as cowboys in early Westen 
days would cut out and round up 
cattle for the market, wrested from 
them the fertile land of Cyrenaica 
which they were too few to hold for 
long. 

Once more, in the summer of 1941, 
the coastal strip of the Libyan Desert 
is a battlefield. This time there is a 
grimmer foe across the border, but 
likewise there is a vastly stronger Army 
of the Nile to face him. In all that 
Army of the Nile there is not one man 
who doubts that, when the right time 
comes, we will hurl back and annihilate 
the Hun as we already have the Italian. 
In the simple language of Thomas 
Atkins and his cousins of the Domin- 
ions, the Army of the Nile ‘has its 
tail up.’ 

So barren is this land that the 
worst alkali flats of the Mexican 
border would appear green beside it. 
Yet it can support human life if the 
human is content with a low enough 
scale of existence. Its normal Bedouin 
population is probably about one 
human to twenty-five square miles, 
and even that sparse population wrings 
but a bare subsistence from the soil. 
The poverty of the land enforces dis- 
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upon the Bedouin, even as the 
danger of air attack enforces dispersal 
upon & modern army. But even dis- 
persed against air attack a modern 
amy numbers about ten thousand 
men to twenty-five square miles. Ten 
thousand men must live where the 
country can support but one. There- 
fore food and water must be brought 
to them as well as the vast supplies 
of munitions which a modern’ battle 
consumes as fast as a keg of gunpowder 
isconsumed by a spark. The channel 
by which supplies reach an army is 
called its ‘ lines of communications.’ 

The line of communications for the 
Army of the Nile is the Western Desert 
railway which begins at Alexandria 
on the edge of the Nile Delta and 
meanders through tussocky plains 
and barren rocky ridges to the 
fortress of Mersa Matruh, two hundred 
miles to the westward. Much-bombed 
Mersa Matruh, whither Cleopatra used 
to repair in her royal barge along the 
coast to bathe in the crystal waters 
of the bay. At the time the Italian 
campaign opened in June of 1940, the 
Western Desert railway was still being 
operated by its staff of Egyptian 
employees. Average oriental rail- 
roaders they were, who spent in sleep 
and contemplation the generous inter- 
vals between the passing of a peace- 
time schedule of trains. 

Now in the forward areas of the 
tailway there suddenly began to descend 
a rain of bombs from Musso’s high- 
flying Savoia bombers. 

Small wonder that the Egyptian 
employees did not relish the change. 
One day sleeping most of the twenty- 
four hours away, the next cowering 
among the rending crash of bombs. 
What had been a civilian’s had suddenly 
become a soldier’s job. 

To meet the emergency a company 
of railway Sappers was hastily formed 
from such men with railway experience 
as the high command could lay hands 
on, lest the vital artery of the railway 
be left without men to operate it. So 
it happened that the veteran mining 
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engineer, Smith, found himself in 
command of a section of Sappers at 
the rail terminus of Mersa Matruh. 
They arrived in time. Only just in 
time, however, to take over the railway. 
He billeted his Sappers in one of the 
now abandoned railway houses. A 
stoutly built edifice, standing in an 
ample courtyard round which was a 
high stone wall. 

“It’s a good billet, sir,” remarked 
Sergeant Wellbourne, eyeing with satis- 
faction the thickness of the walls. 
“ It’s a fast-travelling splinter that will 
do more than nick the plaster of them.” 
His short podgy figure rocked on its 
heels as it had a way of doing when the 
sergeant was pleased. 

“The walls are all very well, ser- 
geant.” Smith was marking zigzag 
lines in the rocky earth of the courtyard 
with his heel. ‘“ But the men must 
dig themselves in. Slit trenches. 
Zigzag like the one I’ve marked out.” 
Smith took off his sun helmet and 
ruffled ‘his grey mop of hair till the 
dust flew from it. ‘‘ There’s nothing 
like being below ground when splinters 
are flying.” His mind was back in 
the Flanders battles of twenty-five 
years before when there had been more 
spring in his step and his hair had been 
black. 

“Very good, sir.” 
saluted. 

Then Smith left Mersa Matruh and 
worked his way back along the section 
of line which had been allotted to him, 
putting his Sappers in the empty 
stations from which the occupants had 
fled. 

Asleep beneath his lorry ten miles to 
the eastward, Smith heard that night 
the uneven beat of engines—that 
hiccoughing drone, ‘ where are you ?... 
where are you?’ which spells the 
Savoia bomber. Rising from his rocky 
bed he listened to loud detonations and 
saw spouts of flame from the direction 
of Mersa Matruh. Next morning he 
hurried back to Mersa, anxious for the 
safety of the men he had left there. 
When he entered the courtyard of their 
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billet there was an intricate pattern of 
bomb-splinter marks on the wall of 
the courtyard and a couple of fair-sized 
craters in the ground inside. Anxiously 
Smith looked around. The men off 
duty should have been lounging in 
the veranda or asleep on the bamboo 
cots he could see through an open 
window. But the courtyard~ seemed 
devoid of life, and the sleeping-room 
was empty. Neither were there slit 
trenches dug as he had ordered in the 
ground he had marked out. Then he 
heard the sound of voices from the far 
side of the house. The thud of picks 
and the eager cries of men. Walking 
round the building, he saw a yawning 
hole in front of him. A tunnel was in 
process of being driven under the 
foundations of the house. A line of 
sweating, earth-begrimed men passed 
baskets of dirt from hand to hand and 
dumped it outside the tunnel. 

At Smith’s call Sergeant Wellbourne 
emerged from underground, his face 
streaked with muddy runnels of sweat. 

“What the hell is going on here, 
sergeant ?”” Smith’s emotions ranged 
from amusement at the energy which 
the night’s bombing had infused into 
his pick-and-shovel-shy section and 
annoyance at the failure to dig the slit 
trenches he had ordered. 

Sergeant Wellbourne saluted. An 
old regular soldier, he managed to 
make his salute convey an apology 
for the task left undone and an expecta- 
tion of praise for the work in hand. 
“It’s like this, sir.” The sergeant 
mopped his face with a muddy-looking 
handkerchief. “The lads was pretty 
tired when they got here yesterday 
and the shovels hung heavy in their 
hands, so that when dark came there 
was no more slit trench than the 
scratch you made with your heel, sir. 
In their billet they dossed down with 
the honest intention that the trenches 
would be dug before their officer should 
appear in the morning.” 

“But, damn it, they haven’t even 
started the slit trenches yet.” 

“Slit trenches, sir, is no good 
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against the likes of what fell on us 
last night. There was a crash like the 
bursting of the boilers of hell . . . gg 
the hole it left.”” He pointed with g 
podgy finger to one of the bomb 
craters in the yard. “ The walls of the 
house rocked like the walls of that 
heathen temple Samson pulled down 
about his ears in the Bible, and the men 
was wishing they had dug them slit 
trenches five yards deep, sir. Then 
there was the droning of planes over. 
head, and the bottoms of the planes 
must have fallen out of them, because 
all the bombs seemed to drop together 
with a crashing and rending like the 
opening of the gates of hell. When it 
was over I led the lads outside and 
put shovels in their hands. All night 
they dug, and by tonight she’ll be deep 
enough for us to sleep six foot under. 
ground. The lads is working hard, sir, 
and they’ll work the harder if so be 
Musso sends another squadron over.” 
He looked at the sky, his fat face 
puckered in a mixture of hope and 
apprehension. 

But there was no sign of more 
bombers as Smith and his sergeant 
walked up to the station. “The flagstaff 
on the hill was bare. When a red 
flag fluttered up that flagstaff the 
population of Mersa Matruh went. to 
ground, hurriedly, because the red 
flag was the warning of approaching 
enemy planes. The day was still and 
breathlessly hot. The pale sky quivered 
with the sand blink reflected from 
countless barren leagues. Seaward the 
bay showed such a vivid blue that 
it struck the senses with an almost 
physical impact. . 

The unoccupied corner of Smith’s 
eye was on the flagstaff as he and 
Sergeant Wellbourne stood on the 
platform discussing railway business. 
At the first flutter of red he would 
stampede for the slit trench at the foot 
of the station steps. Narrow and deep 
it had seemed as he had glanced at it 
in passing. Good cover. 

“This dommed water train, sit,” 
Wellbourne began. “ There’s but three 
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hundred tons of water to it, sir, after 
the Beddoes along the line finished with 
stealing it. . . .” 

But the sergeant’s complaint was 
never finished. The flagstaff was still 
pare. Smith could have sworn it. 
That flagstaff had never left the sub- 
conscious corner of his eye even for a 
moment. Officially all was at peace. 
And yet what had interrupted the 
sergeant and set his fat legs twinkling 
was the sound of a loud explosion and 
the dissolution of one corner of the 
Frontier rest-house on the hill into a 


-qdoud of dust from which small black 


fragments hurtled towards the pale blue 
of the sky. 

About one second after Sergeant 
Wellbourne’s legs began to twinkle, 
Smith’s longer limbs were placing 
themselves one before the other with 
almost the rapidity of the spokes of a 
carriage wheel. That slit trench seemed 
of a sudden so desirable. The abode 
of countless flies. Its bottom mere 
jagged rock. But it was narrow and 
deep and it had become the ultimate 
goal of human attainment. 

Smith reached the trench about one 
jump ahead of his sergeant, dived 
into it like a frog into a pond, and 
landed on the bodies “of two of his 
Sappers who had proved even more 
agile than himself under the threat of 
instant annihilation. 

Sergeant Wellbourne’s rotundity 
emulated very creditably his officer’s 
leap, but that same rotundity was his 
undoing. The lips of the trench caught 
his well-nourished hips and he stuck, 
suspended by his middle, with his 
smoothly rounded posterior exposed 
to the full hate of Mussolini’s bombers. 
Bombs crashed in all directions—it was 
evident that the bombing flight had 
the station as its objective. Jagged 
splinters flew across the open space 
with that evil whirring sound that 
makes @ man pull in his tummy and, 
soto speak, count hisintestinal windings 
to see how many of them have been 
punctured. The wide asphalt street 
erupted inta clouds of dust, while 
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Wellbourne’s feet kicked frantically in 
the effort to free his hips and get below 
ground. Then the raid was over. 
The wedge-shaped formation of Musso’s 
bombers had dropped their full cargo 
and opened their throttles for home 
before the fighters should get at 
them. No casualties among Smith’s 
Sappers except that Sergeant Well- 
bourne’s amour propre was slightly 
bent. 

Weeks passed. Men and material 
began to trickle into the country to 
reinforce that skeleton Army of the 
Nile which had faced the invader with 
few weapons except a bluff. Tanks and 
mechanised equipment began to rumble 
forward into the desert wastes. And 
men. Slouch-hatted Colonials, bronzed 
and tough. Turbaned men who 
worshipped strange gods and whose 
caste system demanded that their 
rations should be polluted by no 
unbeliever’s hands. Pink-cheeked lads 
from the British Isles whose exposed 
knees and arms promptly erupted into 
blisters at the impact of the desert 
sun. Men. Always more men. Riding 
on lorries. Packed on to trains. More 
men spelt more supplies and heavier 
water trains on Smith’s already over- 
taxed single track jerkwater line. 
Increased railway traffic meant longer 
hours for the thinly spread band of 
Sappers who operated the line in the 
western danger zone. Tired men lose 
some of their efficiency. Railway 
accidents began to happen.  For- 
tunately only one of them was serious— 
when two freight trains tried to proceed 
in opposite directions along the same 
track. 

When Smith arrived on the scene 
he found the locomotives up-ended on 
their haunches like two fighting 
stallions. Steel freight. cars were 
merged in tangled masses of twisted 


metal. Clear the track! Clear it 
quick! No thoughts of salvaging the 
material; for a hundred and fifty 


miles to the eastward there was a train 
of precious freight in every section 
waiting to move up. Tanks, Guns. 
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Water. Food. The vital artery of the 
Army of the Nile was blocked. Unless 
the blood-stream were quickly restored 
that Army was at the mercy of the 
enepy. 

Clear the track. But how? Bare, 
lifeless desert stretched in every 
direction. Two disconsolate train crews 
were trying to boil some tea out of the 
matchwood remains of a wooden gon- 
dola. The hot morning sunshine was 
stimulating into activity clouds of 
flies. Thirsty desert flies that settled 
and clung to the human skin to suck 
the moisture from it. That wreck 
needed a wrecking-crane, and fifty 
miles to the eastward a wrecking-crane 
was slowly raising steam, but hours 
would pass before it could reach the 
scene. A wandering Bedouin herdsman 
let his camels scatter unrestrained as 
he gazed open-mouthed at the wreckage 
of the white man’s proud fire chariots. 

Power. If he had some kind of 
mechanical power he could clear the 
track of the lighter wreckage before 
the wrecking train arrived. Back over 
the sand-tussocks bumped Smith's 
lorry, raising an inverted pyramid of 
dust. Miles back to where he had seen 
some tanks standing in the desert like 
prehistoric monsters brooding over its 
emptiness. Within an hour he was 
once more at the scene of the wreck, 
and with him two monster lorries he 
had borrowed from the Tank Corps. 
High-standing six-wheelers equipped 
with winches and stout cables for pull- 
ing tanks out of mud-holes. 

Those tank salvaging lorries worked 
like a charm with the ligher stuff. 
Side by side the two enormous vehicles 
would back up to a mass of twisted 
steel. The two heavy cables would be 
passed round the wreckage in a rolling 
hitch. Then the slow grinding of the 
winches, and the wreckage would roll 
over and over till it had cleared the 
track. 

There was one box-car which seemed 
undamaged, although in the shock of 
the collision it had jumped the rails 
and stood cock-eyed to the track. 
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Clear the track! Roll the confounded 
thing out of the way. A Sapper climbed 
the ladder and stood on the roof waiting 
for the end of the cable to be passed 
up to him. Poised. His hands out. 
stretched. Then he jumped as though 
he had trodden on a charged electri¢ 
cable. A donkey had brayed beneath 
his feet ! 

Eager hands flung open the sliding 
door of the box-car, and dust-stained 
laughing faces peered inside. In 
addition to the donkey there was a 
whole Bedouin family ensconced within, 
calmly squatted on the floor as they 
waited for the train to proceed. The 
fact that they had survived a train 
wreck of major proportions had not 
registered on their untutored minds, 
They probably thought that the sudden 
stoppage was the normal procedure of 
trains. In all probability they had 
never before been near enough to 
civilisation to have even seen a train 
until the advancing Italian hordes had 
driven them from their ancestral 
grazing grounds. 

Day after day broke and gave that 
brief hour of beauty which has given 
rise to the ‘lure of the desert’ myth, 
Smith found little alluring about the 
Western Desert. On the hot still days 
the flies swarmed. On the more 
frequent windy days the dust blew in 
clouds. Dust and flies were about 
equally unpleasant, but the flies carried 
amoebic dysentery and the threat of 
prompt dissolution, while the clogging 
up of one’s internal arrangements with 
dust was a slower process. There was 
nothing the army could do about the 
dust save endure it, but it could try 
and fight the flies. 

Various kinds of fly-traps showed 
varying degrees of efficiency. Fly- 
swats were issued, and officers of even 
crack units used to appear on parade 
with a fly-swat under arm instead of 
the usual ‘swagger stick.’ Sticky fly- 
papers were soon discarded because the 
wind blew them about the Mess and 
caught more Mess members than flies. 
Officers’ Messes offered a bounty to 
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their men . . . a bottle of beer for every 
cigarette -tin full of fly corpses— 
chameleons and large beetles were dis- 
allowed, though they did bulk up the 
tin beautifully when placed under the 
fies. ‘The beer was not too hardly 
earned. Half an hour’s earnest swatting 
was usually sufficient to fill a tin. 

Those clouds of flies were one of the 
mysteries of the desert. No sooner 
had troops moved into new ground, 
gound so remote and barren that 
only the foot of the wandering Bedouin 
could have trodden it before, than the 
first of the flies would appear. One or 
two scouts to begin with. Spying out 
the land. After this advance party 
would come the main body, so numerous 
that it was an even money bet that a 
cautious slap at an exposed knee would 
bag at least five fly corpses. With the 
fies came that scourge of the desert, 
‘Gippy Tummy.’ An acute griping 
pain followed by purging. Recurrent 
and easily becoming chronic. Every- 
one had it more or less. Some so 
badly that it took a spell in hospital 
to set them on their legs again. Others 
merely lost a@ varying period of each 
day with their heads between their 
knees . . . in agony. 

As the summer waned and the heat 
of the sun decreased, the Italians 
swarmed in over the Egyptian border 
and occupied Sidi Berrani. Ahead of 
the Italians swarmed the Bedouin 
refugees, fleeing from the murderers 
of their kinsmen in Libya. Sparsely 
settled as was the Western Desert, ten 
thousand square miles of it spewed up 
& surprising number of Bedouin when 
they all assembled on the railway. 
Dignified white-robed men, squat-look- 
ing women in gaudy colours, and squads 
of more or less undressed children. 


They would wait for the first east-bound, 


train, board it till it was full to bursting- 
point, and covered with white-robed 
figures perched on box-car roofs like 
white gulls on a rock, go east with it 
to escape their ancestral enemy. 

The hot summer months wore on, 
and Smith found himself in command of 


the advanced base of his Sapper com- 
pany. On him descended one day 
several hundred fresh-faced recruits 
from England. Greenhorns to train 
in desert ways. ‘‘ Shake the scorpions 
from your boots before you put your 
feet into them in the morning.” 
“Don’t waste your half-gallon water 
ration in washing, you'll need it to 
drink.” ‘“‘ Don’t eat food while you’ve 
got Gippy Tummy.” 

The new draft brought their own 
tents. Palatial white mansions with 
a double roof of heavy canvas in 
contrast to the paper-thin bell-tents 
in which the Army of the Nile had 
sweltered and fought flies all summer. 
Within an hour of their arrival a white 
city began to spring up in the tussocky 
flat where Smith had his camp. Seated 
at his orderly room table, Smith 
watched with satisfaction the city 
grow, and made plans for camouflaging 
it next day. The telephone rang 
beside him. The voice of the Brigadier 
from his headquarters thirty miles away. 

“You are pitching uncamouflaged 
tents.” 

“Tm going to camouflage them 
tomorrow, sir.” Curse the Brigadier. 
He must maintain a special aeroplane 
aloft to find things out so quickly. 

“Those tents will be camouflaged 
before sundown or I'll send someone 
to strike them for you and put you 
under arrest.” There was a growl in 
the voice. 

The tents were camouflaged before 
sunset by throwing sand against them. 
The sand stuck for only an hour or 
two, but it tided Smith over the day- 
light hours. Another application at 
daybreak was more lasting. The tents 
were saturated with dew at that hour. 

Four young subalterns accompanied 
the new draft. As a longed-for social 
addition to Smith’s solitary one-man 
Mess they proved a disappointment. 
They drank no alcohol. That was bad 
enough for a hard-boiled mining man 
to consort with, but what was worse 
they had the mental attributes of the 
professional ‘ dry.’ 

c 
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Major George Colquhoun, Smith’s 
commanding officer, drove up from 
base to inspect the new recruits one 
evening. 

“What do you think of them, 
John ?” he queried, toying with a glass 
and jerking his head in the direction 
of the four young officers who had 
just withdrawn after their dinner, four 
pairs of eyes registering submissive 
disapproval of the generous ‘desert 
tots’ to which the two older officers 
had just helped themselves from the 
improvised bar counter of petrol-boxes 
in the corner of the Mess tent. 

Smith laughed ruefully. “Maybe 
they’ll do, George, when they’ve eaten 
sand for a month of two.” 

George grunted. ‘‘ What’s the army 
coming to? One teetotaller i. 2 Mess 
is a freak. Four are a catastrophe. 
They'll be converting you if you don’t 
look out.” 

Smith grinned as he refilled both 
glasses. ‘“‘They won’t remain teetot- 
allerslong. The desert will sze to that.” 

The two clinked glasses and drank 
to the convivial regular army Messes 
with whom they used to consort in 
the days when the Army of the Nile 
was no more than a nebulous skeleton, 
taking shape. All those Messes were 
up in the front line now, facing the 
Italians at Sidi Barrani. They drank 
to their folk at home who were facing 
undaunted the weight of the German 
‘blitz.’ They drank to the next mail 
from home which should arrive, and 
suppressed the chill fear lest that mail 
should bring news of casualties from 
bombs. Then, getting into the swing 
of the evening, they drank to this, 
that, and the other thing, greatly 
disturbing the slumbers of the abstemi- 
ous subalterns. 

As time went on a colonial railway 
company took over the railway from 
Smith’s Sappers, who were ordered to 
another front. Just as Smith was pack- 
ing up a signal was handed to him. 

Captain SMITH WILL REPORT TO 
BricapieR —— aT Force Heap- 
QuARTERS. It was the Brigadier 


‘ gether. 
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who had signed Smith on as one of 
the ‘ foundation members’ of the Army 
of the Nile . . . right at the beginning of 
things. 

“Tve got a job for you, young 
feller,” remarked the Brigadier when 
Smith finally stood before him in the 
dug-out he used as office. 

Smith grinned at the ‘ young feller,’ 
Of the two he was slightly the elder, 
“I’m very happy where I am, sir,” 
Smith did not want a change. He was 
happy with his company. 

But Smith took the job. Junior 
officers always take jobs when Briga- 
diers insist, be the offer clothed in ever 
so courteous language. West of Mersa 
Matruh the job took him. To the area 
immediately behind the battle -line 
which was forming. On to a cold, 
bleak plateau where the howling winter 
gales hurled clouds of sand particles 
along the surface, each particle as cold 
as a particle of ice . . . winter had begun. 
The plateau was waterless as it was 
bleak. But there the Army of the Nile 
was mustering for the trial of strength 
which was imminent. Outnumbered 
still five to one by the enemy, it was 
a stronger Army of the Nile than it 
had been when Smith had joined it. 
Infinitely stronger. More numerous. 
More men needed more water. Water 
must be transported to where no 
water was. A hundred miles back 
was the nearest water supply. The 
link between that supply and the 
fighting line was to be a pipe-line. That 
was Smith’s job. Laying one pipe 
before another. Coupling them to- 
Each pipe laid meant that 
the army water-carts had a few yards 
less distance to cover in keeping their 
units supplied with their meagre ration. 
Week after week the pipe-line crept 
forward. Week after week a long line 
of men heaved and cursed in the 
sweeping dust-cloud which hid the man 
at one end of a twenty-foot pipe from 


the man at the other. Men rolling 
heavy pipes into place. Men bolting 
their ends together. Men trying to 


smoke a furtive cigarette in the wind- 
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blast which swept the flame from a 
match before the tobacco could light. 
Men with tired sunken eyes in the 
sockets of which the sand formed tiny 
drifts. 

All day long the water lorries trundled 
up. Backed their tanks under the 
stand-pipe which Smith’s men were 
continually moving forward. Drank 
till the water sloughed around the rim 
of the man-hole, then disappeared into 
the grey, driving murk on their way 
back to their units. Smith could have 
judged the strength of the army by 
counting the gallons carted from the 
pipe-line. Two men to the gallon would 
have been his coefficient. He wondered 
eternally how those drivers found their 
way to where their units were huddled 
in the lee of sand-dunes, behind rocky 
ridges or in the depths of dry desert 
wadies. But find them they did. The 
drivers of Wavell’s army had developed 
that sixth sense which enables a fisher- 
man to find his way home in a fog at 
sea. The ex-taxi-driver from Putney 
had learned to set his course by the 
stars like a ship’s captain, or by the 
direction of the prevailing north wind, 
across sandy wastes devoid of land- 
marks, where wheel tracks were filled 
in by the driving sand almost as soon 
as made. 

The pipe-line crept on. The sand 
continued to blow. On the rare still 
days Italian bombers droned overhead, 
and sand spouted from craters along 
the endless black snake of pipe while 
the working parties threw themselves 
flat, tools still in hand, ready to wrestle 
once more with the head of the pipe- 
monster as soon as the enemy planes 
should have gone. Cold and often 
hungry, the men worked from dark to 
dark. Bully-beef and biscuits was their 
fare, enlivened by an occasional cup 
of hot cocoa on the rare occasions when 
such a delicacy found its way so near 
the battle - line. 
worked. Theirs was the hardest job 
of all. They must undergo all the 
hardships of a fighting unit without 
chance of the fighting unit’s reward .. . 


In a frenzy they . 
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the berserk battle ecstasy which exults 
fighting men at death grips with a foe. 
Blood is hot in the battle frenzy, cold 
in a frenzy of work. But the fighting 
men in front needed water, and, by 
the sweat of their brows, Smith’s men 
would see that they did not go into 
battle dry. 

A pin-point on the ordnance map was 
Smith’s objective. A pin-point desig- 
nated in army correspondence by a 
series of six numerals. There was an 
old Roman reservoir there. Two 
thousand years ago the Romans had 
used this reservoir for irrigating, filling 
it from the more plentiful rainfall of 
those days by a complicated series of 
catchment ditches on the hillside. 
Smith was now destined to fill it, after 
an interval of twenty centuries, with 
water brought many scores of miles 
in his pipe-line. As the gap lessened 
between pipehead and reservoir Smith — 
used to wish he could divine the 
thoughts in General Sir Archibald 
Wavell’s mind. In that astute brain 
there must be a date set for his opera- 
tion .. . the rushing of water to a point 
so far advanced could mean nothing 
less than a large-scale military move- 
ment. Was Smith’s pipe-line behind 
schedule ? Was he running on time ? 
If only someone in authority would 
set a date by which he must complete 
his job. How much easier it would 
be to drive his men along a road where 
mileposts could be timed. But to 
set a date for completion would be to 
advertise the date of whatever move- 
ment that store of water portended. 

Then a signal from the Brigadier: 
ONE .HUNDRED TONS OF WATER MUST 
BE IN RESERVOIR BY SIX HOURS 5/12. 
Today was 3rd December, and within 
forty-eight hours the reservoir must be 
full. But'there was still a twenty-mile 
gap between pipehead and reservoir, a 
gap that could never be bridged in the 
time with pipe. Smith knew the date 
now, and knew that his job had lagged 
behind, unavoidably, because he had 
driven his men to the limit of their 
endurance, driven them till they slept 
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on their feet while they walked back 
to their tents. 

But that reservoir must be filled in 
time. Water must be transported. If 
he could not do it through a pipe he 
would haul it in lorries. Of them he 
had a fleet bringing the pipes up from 
railhead. If he placed on each lorry a 
tank they would do the trick. 

All through the night of the 4th 
of December Smith stood by the reser- 
voir and watched his lorries rumbling 
in through the starlight. One by one. 
Halting to decant from tanks or barrels 
the water into the black circular hole 
which was the mouth of the reservoir. 

By six o’clock on 5th December the 
reservoir was full, and in the lee of a 
few corrugated iron sheets a small 
pump had been installed for filling the 
water -carts whenever they should 
arrive. Smith had accomplished his 
task ‘in time. 

What was on? He wondered. He 
had a breathless feeling as though his 
intuition were warning him of great 
events impending. 

The day broke clear, but by ten 
o'clock visibility had decreased to 
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twenty yards as the howling northern 
gale swept sheets of sharp sand particles 
along the ground. 

Then, out of the grey driving mist, 
dim shapes appeared. One behind the 
other in endless procession. Tanks, 
guns, lorries, ambulances. One by 
one they loomed up suddenly. For a 
second the roaring of their motors wag 
in Smith’s ears. Then they were gone, 
Hour after hour they passed. The 
Army of the Nile was moving ground, 
screened from aerial observation by the 
thick pall of dust through which its 
vehicles moved like submarine monsters 
through muddy water. 

After the army came the water-carts 
in shoals. Filled up from the little 
pump, and went in the wake of their 
units. 

Smith had been witnessing history 
in the making. When he turned away 
from the reservoir, now empty, it 
was the evening of the 5th December 
1940. At daybreak next morning the 
Army of the Nile smote the Italian at 
Sidi Barrani and tore him to tatters, 
shattering the keystone of the arch of 
Mussolini’s African Empire. 
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OUT OF DEEP WATERS. 


BY CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW. 


NorMALLY, when ashore, Captain 
M., my brother-in-law, wears no more 
uniform than a lapel-badge with a 
crowned ‘M.N.’ stamped _ thereon. 
That made him as simple as his 
average story, and added an atmosphere 
of truthfulness to his unexaggerated 
record of hair-raising experiences. He 
is as honest as the day, and I have 
never known him stretch truth by so 
much as an inch. Every statement he 
makes can be vouched for, and this 
fact adds interest to his rare visits. 
But when he appeared in my study 
a day or two ago, I rubbed my eyes. 
He had joined the Wavy Navy; 
or, to be precise, the Royal Naval 
Reserve. 

I had, of course, had word from the 
owners of his lovely ship, in which M: 
took such pride, to say she had been 
“lost by enemy action,” and that M. 
and most of his crew were safe, 
though remote. His arrival at my 
house was the first real news I had 
received. 

“Why the Reserve?” 
through a close handshake. 

“Tm tired of being shot at; I want 
to shoot a bit on my own account,”’ he 
replied. He looked younger, smiling ; 
and I noticed he had artfully dyed 
his hair. ‘‘ And it isn’t just a boom- 
watching job I’ve picked up,” he 
mentioned when I scoffed at his altered 
complexion. ‘‘ Command of a corvette 
is what’s offered.” 

“Less than half the pay and not 
one-tenth the comfort,”’ I commented. 

“Tf I can pitch a clutch of depth- 
charges near a Hun I’ll sail for nothing. 
And corvettes specialise in Y-guns and 
depth-charges, I understand.” 

“Why the volte-face?’? I questioned 
&@ man who had been the Merchant 
Navy’s most ardent champion on the 
occasion of our last meeting. If 


I asked 


anything, he had been slightly con- 
temptuous of the White Ensign. 

“Tf I'd had depth-charges I could 
have split open the Hun who sank my 
bonny ship,” he said. ‘You know 
what she was like. Cold murder if ever 
it happened. We were only bringing 
food home, too—no munitions. I had 
aboard survivors from the Cormorant ; 
she’d been blown to bits by a big 
surface raider like the one I dodged. 
Women—a baby or two; and that 
U-boat ...!° Words failed him. 

“We were sailing independently,” 
he continued when calm returned. 
“The worst we expected was a surface 
raider ; we were well out of range— 
so we thought—of Condors and sub- 
marines. This chap must have been 
encouraged by—well, they’re not open 
enemies yet, but I expect you know to 
whom I refer. If they take their time 
and watch their step, enemy submarines 
can work a way out to the Pacific. 
This fellow was as big as a liner; or 
so he seemed when he surfaced—after 
the ship was down and we were in 
the boats. Those babies cried a lot, I 
remember ; enough to make a man’s 
heart bleed. Tiny mites—but what 
odds did that make ? The Hun didn’t 
know they were aboard. But Captain 
James, of the Cormorant, told me how 
they were treated aboard the surface 
raider before they were landed on that 
island. That’s where I picked them 
up—seeing the smoke they made as a 
signal. I fancy they were put ashore 
to serve as decoys, knowing—the Hun 
knows, all right—that our instinct 
is to save life whenever opportunity 
offers. 

“The Cormorant wasn’t given a 
chance: fire was opened with heavy 
stuff without so much as a challenge ; 
the first salvo blew most of the bridge 
over the side. She was an oil-burner, 
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and a shell burst in the bunkers ; she 
took fire. Pretty bad! That sort of 
fire runs quickly ; some of the boats 
were already in splinters, too, and 
others had the davits snapped, like 
carrots.” 

M. is not an emotional man: few 
deep-water sailors are; but he ran 
his handkerchief across his forehead 
at this point. 

“The Cormorant’s people had to 
lower out what boats and rafts they 
had in the middle of this, with the 
German shooting still. I know what 
it was like, having seen something of 
the same kind. It seems that even if 
@ non-combatant ensign goes on flying, 
the ship is liable to punishment.” He 
touched the interwoven R.N.R. stripes 
on his cuffs almost lovingly, I thought, 
as if rejoicing that he was now in a 
position to shoot back; even to shoot 
first. 

“So James and—the survivors got 
away. Some couldn’t come away: a 
woman or two among them. But 
other women looked after the babies. 
It was all a bit of a scramble, racing 
against time and fire. Lots of them 
chafed the skin off their palms sliding 
down the boat-falls; but the women 
were lowered in bowlines. Possibly it 
was all because the defensive gun’s crew 
went on shooting—extreme elevation 
—although everything they fired fell 
short. They were lost when the 
Cormorant broke in two and went 
down. 

** The raider stood down towards the 
boats when it was safe. They don’t 
take a lot of chances, you may have 
noticed. James says he felt blind-mad 
when he saw their faces grinning over 
the rail—after they saw the women. 
But there wasn’t anything to be gained 
by resistance. They were taken aboard 
the Hun. James never knew her name, 
because everything was painted out. 
It was blazing hot. The captain had 
a big mug of iced lager in his fist 
when he interviewed James. But he 
didn’t offer a drink to his prisoner! 
Instead he hurled a lot of pretty foul 
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abuse at him for daring to give battle; 
called him a pirate, among other things, 
The Germans have no sense of humour, 
This chap was flying a Red Ensign— 
can you beat it? Everything a Hun 
does is right ; everything anyone else 
does is all wrong. 

*“‘ James stood up to him, though; 
said that his duty was to defend his 
ship; added that as he had women 
and children in his charge he expected 
civilised treatment for them. Id better 
not tell you what that German gentle. 
man called the women. But he did tell 
James that if he had any back-chat 
from him he’d send him back to his 
boats and machine-gun them all to 
Hades. A sweet person; but there 
are plenty like him. All this is hearsay 
evidence, of course; but I know James, 
and if anything he’s a master of 
understatement. 

“I wasn’’ anywhere around; my 
share came a lot later. No doubt 
you've heard of what the Cormorant’s 
survivors went through ; stowed away 
like dunnage in a dirty, insanitary, 
rat-run hold, with only a bit of canvas 
to rig as a screen between men and 
women. Some of that canvas the men 
made into hammocks for the children; 
otherwise they’d have slept on the 
bare floors. Short of being as tightly 
packed, conditions were much like those 
that happened in slave-ships on the old 
Middle Passage, I fancy. The food, of 
course, was pretty well indescribable ; 
mostly sloppy rice, as fairly good 
evidence where the raider berthed 
when she wasn’t at sea. Some of the 
Cormorants asked James if he didn’t 
think they might take the ship away 
from the Huns. They were game to try 
anything ; but there wasn’t a chance. 
When food and limited water were 
passed down an armed guard was 
always mounted: men with hand 
grenades and machine-guns stationed 
at the hatchways. There was no water 
for cleanliness ; and even when James 
insisted that small parties should be 
allowed on deck for exercise and change 
from the terrible atmosphere below— 
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sun beating on the decks and no 
wind-sails—no bathing facilities were 
offered ; indeed, when James himself 
tied a bucket to a rope and dipped it 


overboard, intending to sluice down 


one or two of the children, a sentry 
threatened to shoot him. 

“ James asked the captain why this 
inhumanity was practised. The reply 
was: ‘It is nothing to what verdommt 
Britain will suffer after the final 
victory—you may as well be trained 
in advance.’ And when James asked 
if his captor was as sure,of victory as 
all that, he was threatened with 
physical punishment. The Hun was 
sure Germany was about to rule the 
world, according to the Nazi pattern. 
I wonder what he thought about it 
when the British cruiser blew him end 
over end, as she did ! 

“T found the Cormorants on that 
island. They were pretty lean and 
sunburnt, but their spirits were high. 
They'd made themselves as comfortable 
as means permitted, in the British way. 
It was, said James, almost like ‘ Coral 
Island ’—fish caught on women’s hair- 
curlers made into hooks by grinding 
on pebbles, and cooked in big shells. 
They were put ashore to make room for 
a fresh batch of prisoners—Hollanders 
—from a big ship the raider sank as 
he’d sunk the Cormorant. If they 
hadn’t been landed when they were, 
the Germans might have lost their 
ship; the Cormorants were in such 
a state that they were ready to risk 
anything to ease their conditions. One 
of the crew found odd bits of rope-yarn 
lying in the stringers down below, and 


he worked them up into a line. He 
had any amount of time. Time was 
the thing they had most of. Boredom 


—that was the trouble ; if they’d been 
set to holystone decks they’d have 
welcomed the exercise. So this A.B. 
faked up a rope, and he had a plan 
to use it as a lasso one evening when 
food was being passed down, and noose 
the machine-gun and bring it down 
—to be used against the Huns. It 
might have come off, at that; when 
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our sort are desperate they bring 
miracles to pass, you may have 
noticed !” 

Captain M. handed me a cigar: a 
good one. “One of a box I collected 
in Crete,” he explained. 

“Crete ?”? I echoed. “ What has 
Crete got to do with the Pacific ?” 

“It’s.a longish story, roundabout, 
too. They tell you to join the Navy 
and see the world; but you can see 
as much as any one man needs under 
the Red Ensign. Crete came later— 
after Greece. And the desert sands of 
Libya—an air-raid or two at Port Said ; 
however, we'll proceed seriatim. 

**T collected the Cormorants, as I 
said. Until then [I'd had a smooth 
passage. Well, smoothish, let’s say. 
There was a bit of a chase by a surface 
raider, which might have been the 
same one that sank the Cormorant, for 
all I know; but I had seventeen knots 
and night was drawing down; so I 
shook him off. It was after that our 
cruiser bagged him; must have been 
the same brute, putting two and two 
together. There was plenty of food 
aboard, and I was fortunately able to 
make up to James and his lot for all 
they’d endured. It got to feel like a 
yachting cruise in some ways; I was 
enjoying myself a lot. And then—not 
a very long way from the Marquesas 
—I was making for Panama, of course 
—this Hun U-boat lobbed two tin fish 
into me. Crack of dawn, it was—a 
lovely morning. I was so sure of 
things being right that I was in my 
bath when it came. I lost everything. 
I'd an emergency parcel lying on my 
desk, with my money and the papers 
and the oddments a man prizes. There 
wasn’t even time to grab that up, it 
happened so suddenly. No warning, 
of course, and the brute lying in the 
wake of the.young sun, dazzled the 
eyes of the watch-keepers, even if he 
showed his periscope at all. 

“My ship folded like a jack-knife. 
Her back broke. Fortunately she 
didn’t take fire; we've that to be 
thankful for. Otherwise—with our 
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extra load—ugh! Fortunately Id 
taken care with the boats. Even out 
in those fairly safe waters I’d made a 
point of lowering them to the rail 
each night ; they were still there; and 
everyone simply walked into them. No 
hitch anywhere, no panic. I'd had a 
suit made out East; like battle-dress. 
I just managed to slide into it as I 
was pitched out of the bath. Some of 
the people weren’t so lucky. Three of 
the women were in their night-clothing, 
with blankets round their shoulders. 
They were pretty glad when I showed 
them what forethought could do—each 
boat had a bale of warm wrappings 
sewn up in tarred canvas. But that 
wasn’t until afterwards. I'd lost every- 
thing—money, sextant, papers—the 
whole shooting-match. I get a hundred 
pounds compensation, if I’m lucky. 
My own fault ; I knew the amount of 
compensation ; I oughtn’t to have had 
so much cash and gear with me. In 
today’s Merchant Navy you're always 
stripped for action, sort of. Any man 
is a fool to take more than he needs ; 
but old habits cling. However, I’d 
seen to the boats. 

“I wish you’d been with us. The 
whole thing was an adventure after 
your own heart. I try not to blow 
my own trumpet, but I do flatter 
myself that my precautions made 
things easier for all hands. If I'd 
only managed to include a few hand 
grenades in the small stores, we might 
havespitchered that U-boat. Admiralty 
say I musn’t tell her number, but it 
was...” I should like to pass on 
that secret information, but must 
not. 

** He surfaced as coolly as bedamned, 
when the ship was finished. I could 
have lobbed a dozen bombs into his 
conning-tower if we’d only had them. 
Or a stick of dynamite. , You’ve sunk 
one or two, and I rammed one—it’s 
difficult to feel really scared of the 
custards. I’d lost my cap in the 
scramble, and that boiler-suit rig wasn’t 
distinctive. The commander of the 
U-boat ranged down, with his crew 
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rorism, pure and simple; the real 
bully-spirit. Do you wonder Im 
captain of a corvette ? I might meet 
that same bird ! 

**He even sprayed a few bullets 
round the boats: the height of Nazi 
sadism. Then he insisted on having 
me, the skipper, as prisoner. I felt he 
was quite capable of sinking the boats 
if I refused; but Millet, my chief 
officer, stood up. ‘I’m captain!’ he 
said. He was in uniform, having had 
the watch. And he looked at me as 
much as to defy me to contradict, 
His sight isn’t good and worsening; 
he’s due for the cataract operation. I 
fancy—I know—the idea in his mind 
was that I might be some use, free, 
Once or twice he’d talked somewhat to 
that effect: the blind, the halt, and 
the maimed had no place in war-time 
life. He’d have been beached after 
that voyage, anyhow. He might have 
spotted the U-boat in time with normal 
eyesight. 

*So—I let him go. Well, he’d never 
have been allowed to command a 
corvette ! 

“T was ready for anything, knowing 
how the victorious Hun can behave. 
If he’d bilged the boats and soaked 
the biscuits in salt water and taken 
our oars and sails, I’d not have been 
surprised. I must say I wasn’t giving 
him much attention; I was thinking 
that if only I'd had a gun I could have 
shot the devil plunk between the eyes. 
He had the sort of face that asks for 
a shot: broad, low-browed ; sneering. 
Instead of violence, though, he shouted 
a course to land—as if I didn’t know 
it! Then he made off, on the sur- 
face, heading south-east. Maybe he'd 
spotted another victim. The Pacific 
looked lonely when he was out of sight. 
So there I was—like Bounty Bligh, 
except that he hadn’t women to think 
of. Womeén complicate matters in 
ships’ boats, as you know. No privacy 
for them. We did rig a screen out 
of the boat-cover. Ill say these 
ladies were splendid. No mock mod- 
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esty, no silly pruderies; they realised 
facts. 

“Td fixed the boats with everything 
I thought necessary; even to lead 

hes. No outboard motors, alas ! 
Every lifeboat ought to have a motor, 
these days. They could scrap a few 
motor-cars and use the engines ; better 
employed than in joy-riding on illegal 
petrol ! 

“There were even cooking-stoves— 
oil. Tinned soups; Id specialised in 
them. Salt beef and hard tack are all 
very well; but flint-locks are out of 
date. It was about breakfast-time when 
the U-boat sheered off, and children are 
hungry no matter what happens. They 
didn’t seem to mind; thought it a 
picnic. It was cleaner than the hold of 
that raider. So long as it kept fine. 
Everyone got some hot soup and bread. 
I mustered the boats and said we'd 
steer for the Marquesas. But the wind 
wasn’t fair for there, so I arranged 
to make for Pitcairn. You've been 
there, haven’t you? I was there, in 
sail. . . .” I admitted to a visit to 
that lonely isle where so much tragic 
history was made. 

“A typhoon’s tail-end interfered, 
though. The boats separated in the 
storm; phew, it was quite a breeze! 
Once or twice I thought we’d be blown 
out of the water. We rode to a sea- 
anchor, after the mast went. We salved 
the mast and sail, though, and added 
them to the sea-anchor. I was sorry 
for the women and kiddies; but they 
didn’t seem sorry for themselves. It 
was remarkable! We did lace the 
boat-cover over the for’ard half of the 
lifeboat : that gave some shelter. We 
pitched about quite a lot; and it 
wasn’t possible to keep the stove going 
any longer; most of the time we 
spent bailing. A bad forty - eight 
hours; the sun shone hard at times 
and the hotted-up salt blistered every- 
body. I intend to fit every boat in 
future with extra gunwale strakes. 
We’d have been dryer with an extra 
plank. Every inch of freeboard counts 
in that sort of weather., I made all 
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hands do as much physical drill as 
could be managed. With legs con- 
stantly wetted, the circulation had to 
be kept up. One way and another 
we weathered it pretty well. No 
sign of the other boats when the 
gale died; I heard two were safe; 
what happened to the fourth I can’t 
say. There were no passengers in 
that one. 

*“So we headed for Pitcairn again. 
It was enjoyable in some ways: a4 
chance to do some real sailorising. 
In calms we rowed ; but there weren’t 
many flat calms. And after all our 
troubles we were picked up by a 
Dutch armed merchant cruiser. Like 
heaven, that was—plenty of room, 
decent beds, nice food. We were put 
ashore at Wellington, N.Z. Twice we 
went off to look for surface raiders; 
no luck. 

**T was given passage home in a big 
ship; food, equipment, and, at the 
last minute, a lot of New Zealand 
troops for the Middle East. That 
meant no Panama, but the Red Sea. 
Not that I minded; I wanted to get 
home and find another ship. The 
chief officer went sick, and Captain 
Lake asked if I'd act preventer chief. 
I was senior to him by years, but 
it didn’t matter—I’m an uneasy pas- 
senger aboard any ship. So I took 
over. 

“That was all right. An Australian 
cruiser picked us up west of Perth, 
and escorted us, since more raiders 
were reported in the Indian Ocean ; 
that’s a favourite stalking-ground for 
them. One day the cruiser raced off 
in a hurry and found a suspicious 
ship, but it scuttled itself when fire 
was opened. When the cruiser ranged 
close after the action we saw the 
prisoners—and they weren’t clamped 
down in a filthy hold, believe me! 
They were given cigarettes and good 
quarters. I’d have left them in their 
boats, feeling as I did. Some of my 
people died in our boat—did I tell 
you ? 

“Those New Zealanders are a fine 
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crowd: solid, steady, and sure. They 
impressed me very favourably as the 
right sort of men for this sort of 
war: they looked unshakable. They 
used every minute in perfecting 
themselves in warfare. If you’d seen 
their gymnastics each morning—Lord, 
it was grand! They raced up and 
down the masts, and some did tight- 
rope stunts on the jigger stays. 
Stripped to gym drawers every man 
looked an Olympic Games champion. 
And though they were happy enough 
they weren’t just gay and careless ; 
they formed themselves into classes 
to practise close-fighting. I talked 
with a lot of them, and they showed 
me how they looked on this business 
as a real Crusade. To hear an officer 
lecture them on tactics in action was 
like watching an all-in wrestling show. 
All holds permitted. Within the limits 
of the decks they fought sham fights ; 
and I’m glad I wasn’t in one of 
them. There were as many broken 
bones as the surgeons could look 
after. The radio brought us news of 
the Greek fighting: this was just 
before the Huns went into that show. 
Our lads were scared the war would 
be over before they arrived. They 
needn’t have worried ! 

“Then there was an alarm that a 
pocket battleship was on the hunt 
for us. Our escort signalled us to 
steer a given course, and went off to 
see for itself: an eight-inch cruiser ; 
nameless, of course, in the Admiralty 
way, but efficient. It didn’t seem 
to have much chance against the 
Deutschland, but it was determined 
to stand between him and us. We 
dug out for port—-Colombo; and 
got there in record time. The cruiser 
didn’t find the pocket-battleship, but 
it did sink a Q-ship, with 5-9 guns. 
Two salvos settled that little bit of 
business. And I doubt if there were 
a lot of survivors, because one salvo, 
so the captain said when I dined 
with him in Colombo, must have hit 
the Hun magazines; the:ship blew 
up like a volcano. 
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“So we reached Suez, and were 
ordered to Port Said; and I .went 


ashore. It was a question of find. 
ing transport to England. Only I 
didn’t come straight home. Captain 


Moynihan, of the transport, found 
me kicking my heels ashore, and 
said his chief officer had been vetted 
out and would I like to take on 


the old job... I said ‘once a ship- 
master, always a shipmaster.’ As 
you know, you get that way. So 


he took me along to his agents. By 
this time we’d put troops into Greece 
and the Huns were attacking; there 
was a need to run reinforcements and 
supplies. I was given an ex-Danish 
ship all to myself. I had no gear 
beyond my boiler-suit ; but got fixed 
up in Port Said, where I’m pretty 
well known. 

“This Danish ship wasn’t any 
Queen Mary: just a lopsided tramp, 
rigged up in her ‘’tween-decks to 
carry troops. I took a battalion and 
@ half across, plus equipment and 
some tanks. The day I reached the 
Pireus enemy Stukas came and dive- 
bombed the port; and my ship 
was badly hit and set on fire. The 
troops were clear, but their equipment 
wasn’t. 

“Tll say. my Danes worked like 
heroes all through that blitz, and a 
lot of others.. We fought fire for all 
we were worth, and we beat it. As 
soon as men could be spared I took 
gangs ashore to help others worse off 
than ourselves. The port was in a 
considerable mess. Perhaps it wasn’t 
as much cut up as the Huns claimed; 
but it was hammered about. Our 
engines were functioning, so we ran 
every foot of hose we could and saved 
@ big warehouse. There were plenty 
of bombs dropping all the time; but 
I find that having a job to do takes 
one’s mind off things; they seemed 
not to matter much. But I saw 
something interesting. A dive-bomber 
had set a Greek liner pretty badly 
afire : it was spouting flames all over; 
and as everything was at its worst, 
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another Hun was winged by ground- 
fire; he dived slap into that burning 
ship, and I heard his tanks explode. 
Two or three others came down, too— 
brought down by our fighters, I think ; 
but they didn’t die so dramatically as 
that first one. 

“ However, there wasn’t much time 
for sightseeing. After the raid was 
over, half the port was a wreck. 
Horrible! We did say that if a single 
bomb dropped on Athens we'd blast 
Rome off the map; but some of 
the Hun bombs weren’t far from 
the Acropolis. Ive still to hear that 
Rome’s had her pasting—and there’s 
Cairo, too. A few of the sentimen- 
talists ought to have seen those 
Pireus raids. Sheer wanton murder, 
they were; harbour full of burning 
ships, and-sunk vessels littering the 
fairway everywhere. Fortunately my 
Danish engines were still able to 
function. Some of the tanks and gear 
below were ruined, though. 

“The ship wasn’t - actually sea- 
worthy. Bomb- blast had chiselled 
hundreds of rivets; and she was an 
old ship at that—an ex-Britisher, 
sold out as being too old. She was 
scorched, some deck-beams were 
buckled by heat; but she wasn’t a 
wreck. We got out what was worth 
saving of our freight. A waste of 
time, as it proved. The German 
drive was well under way by now, 
and the Greeks, who’d made mince- 
meat of the Italians, couldn’t stand 
up to the Hitler war machine, 
gallantly though they fought. There 
were rumours of evacuation even 
while we were unloading. Air-raids 
every night, too—and a few by day. 
Our fighters took a heavy toll of 
the Luftwaffe: Ill give them full 
marks for that; and our Navy ships 
at the Pireus brought down more 
than one that I saw with my own 
eyes. But the Greek ports weren’t 
as well defended as London. In 
many ways it was sheer massacre— 
appalling. Such nights as the actual 
docks weren’t being bombed I mopped 
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up a rescue-party from stray ships’ 

companies, and we went into it.» 
Did some useful work, too. If you 

remember, I was at Messina during 

the earthquake, a long way back, 

when you were there. Remember 

how the lava stream pushed down 

the houses and then flowed on, over 

them ?” 

He broke off to recall a long-gone 
past ; when I, too, was able to pull 
my weight in the boat of humanity, 
and rescue a few Sitilians whose sons 
are probably now fighting my own 
relatives in Libya. 

“Only, at Messina there were no 
bombs,” reflected M., swinging back 
to the immediate past. ‘‘ We turned 
the safe part of the ship into a refugee 
camp—more children and women! 
There was no panic, though: just 
stoic fortitude and a surprising faith 
in us—the British. It would be all 
right, said the hundreds of friends I 
made: the English would set every- 
thing straight. A pity we weren’t able 
to justify that faith; but I suppose 
even we cannot carry the world on 
our shoulders. * 

“TI got to know some of the Greek 
fighting men: stout chaps, if you 
like. But you: knew them better than 
I ever shall. Do you remember how, 
as boys, we always called ’em dagoes ? 
Their women were fine, too, and even 
the children—defiant, plucky ; some 
young boys I collected out of a blitzed 
school were only anxious to grow up 
big enough to grab rifles and fight the 
Hun. When I told them about your 
boys in the R.A.F. they set me up as 
a sort of god—just because of that. 
They asked if I couldn’t wireless your 
sons to come over and shoot the Luft- 
waffe out of the sky ; that was their 
faith in the British ! 

** And the raids went on, and the 
stories ran like wildfire that Greece’s 
number was up: nothing human could 
stand up to that war machine. After 
Thermopyle a sort of dull sullenness 
grew. And I bustled my lot around to 

make repairs, in between the air-raids. 
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It looked to me as if the ship might 
be needed in a hurry, for there was 
already a whisper of evacuation. Some 
of the people who came aboard to 
talk had been at Dunkirk and didn’t 
like another retreat ; they were bitter 
as gall, all about our unpreparedness, 
and our offering help to Allies when 
not in a position to give it. It wasn’t 
defeatism so much as regret that our 
Flag wasn’t as dominant as it used 
to be; wavering neutrals were losing 
faith. 

**T got rush orders to ready the ship 

—call her the Dambrod if you like—for 
@ quick move-out. Already our people 
were badly up against it ; falling back, 
trying to save the heavy gear and so 
on. My charred hold was filled with 
damaged tanks that could just travel ; 
and quite a few heavy guns came down. 
The Huns did their best to stop that ; 
their raids became more and more 
persistent and devastating. They 
wanted to prevent our troops from 
leaving, so as to claim another victory 
that would outshine Dunkirk. Our 
job—and that of a few score other 
merchantmen—was to prevent such a 
boast. 
“When we did crawl out we were 
lopsided, with all pumps going double- 
tides, and men packed everywhere ; 
growling themselves black in the face 
because they had to leave. You know 
how reluctant our men are to throw 
in the towel! Do you remember that 
time in the last war when you salved 
us, and my crew refused to leave the 
ship ? Although she seemed likely to 
sink at any minute? These soldiers 
were like our sailors: the breed doesn’t 
seem to have altered much. 

“That getaway was exciting. The 
Hun was determined to prevent us; 
we were as determined to go on. He 
tried everything he had. But these 
Tommies we carried manned machine- 
guns and even rifles, and shot one 
Stuka to bits as he came for us; he 
missed crashing on the bridge by a 
couple of fathoms. Near-misses jolted 
us half-way out of the water that 
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was almost boiling with bomb-burstg, 
We had soldiers packed like sardines 
in such of the lifeboats as hadn’t been 
burnt out; if we had had a direct hit 
there’d have been a massacre. Some 
ships that came out at the same time 
weren’t as lucky as we were: I saw 
two disabled and run ashore on fire 
and the Stukas diving fairly into 
the swimmers. Hideous! One fellow 
swooped on us so directly that I 
thought a blood-mad pilot was going 
to commit hari-kari in his determing. 
tion to sink us ; but our rifle-fire made 
him swerve; and a destroyer potted 
him — just like a pheasant. He 
crumpled in mid-air, and we saw his 
pilot trying to get clear of the wreck. 

“These troops we had aboard 
couldn’t stick idleness. We'd taken 
in a lot of field-guns; and between 
them, with my men helping, they con- 
verted them into A.A.’s; and we put 
up such a barrage that nothing dared 
come near us. 

“But one big ship just ahead took 
@ crump right in her middle. It 
wasn’t so good to have to steam past 
—only by quick helm-work did we 
avoid running into her—without stop- 
ping to save life. We hove everything 
that would float over the side and 
went on. You remember telling me 
that the time you steamed clear from 
Martinique was the hottest time you 
ever knew—worse even than the last 
war. Leaving Greece was worse, I'll 
bet a hat. Ships well alight were 
steaming all-out; they lost helm- 
control and blundered into others, 
until it was like a hell’s own set of 
quadrilles; everyone setting to part- 
ners at the wrong time. A night- 
mare! For an official non-combatant 
I was seeing quite a lot of war. 

“And as we put distance between 
us and the land, a few E-boats joined 
in—Italians, I fancy. But they didn’t 
bother us a lot; we swung our im- 
provised A.A. guns down and pasted 
them so sweetly that they turned tail 
and ran back like steam; and one of 
our aircraft carriers put its Swordfish 
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into the air to -help in the good work. 
That was a fine show. The I-ties 
thought they had us sitting: de- 
groyers and small warcraft being 
nighty busy elsewhere; but the way 
the Fleet Air Arm sailed into the 
ige-cream merchants was a sight for 
gre eyes. 

“T’ve not had many chances to 
study the papers lately, and the ships 
Ive been in for the past month or 
two carried no radio loud-speakers ; 
but if there was no public mention 
of the F.A.A.’s work in the Greece 
eacuation, it’s a pity. They were 
tireless. They used small bombs a lot, 
and lifted the E-boats clean into the 
sir, setting them down wrong side up ; 
and when the bombs ran out they used 
machine-guns, and I saw three blow up 
all together. 

“ After E-boats came an odd sub- 
marine or two. They’d been lying-up 
in all those inlets with which the 
Archipelago abounds. But an odd 
armed trawler or so chanced along— 
the best escort the busy Navy could 
immediately supply ; and these stout 
chaps played merry hell with the 
U-boats. They were Italian-built; I 
fancy they were Nazi-manned. ‘We 
lost a ship or two: nouse hiding facts. 
Isaw one trawler depth-charge a sub- 
marine that had torpedoed a big ship, 
then it picked up hundreds of men, 
seamen and troops, and had them 
draped all over its rigging, like a gala 
performance. A lot died—of course. 
We were missed twice by mouldies. 
One hit us, but it was a dud: it 
cracked a plate or two, but the over- 
worked pumps took that extra leak in 
their stride. I can’t hand out enough 
praise to the engine-room crowd: they 
were immense. Tell the world that 
in our Black Squads we have the 
grandest gang ever. They work in the 
dark, for the most part, and they’re 
firs; to die when a mouldy hits— 
aimed at the engine-room in nine 


cases out of ten, as being the most 


vulnerable point. We on deck get 
the glory; but they below take the 
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risk and hard work. I, like you, used 
to think the bridge superior to the 
glory-hole ; but it isn’t. We can see 
it coming; they must work by faith 
—faith in us. They keep the wheels 
turning when to stop means disaster. 
If our pumps hadn’t functioned like a 
chronometer, we’d have gone down, 
and fifteen hundred men with us. 

“There were more air attacks ; and 
once we saw @ battle royal practically 
over our trucks. The aircraft carrier 
got wind of what was coming and let 
loose her fighters; they beat the Hun 
down; they split him in pieces and 
they chased him to whatever home- 
from-home he was using at the 
moment. I counted seventeen of the 
Luftwaffe take to deep-sea diving. 

“We shot up a few, at that: the 
A.A. men wasted no chances. One 
time I saw with my own eyes five 
rubber dinghies floating in a square 
mile of sea; two were empty. And 
we picked up those that lived. Kid 
gloves again ! 

“So we got to Suda Bay: my 
orders were to land my cargo in 
Crete. Suda Bay’s a lovely spot.” [ 
admitted to a complete knowledge of 
that island Paradise, having used it 
as a Q-boat base in a forgotten 
skirmish we call the Great War. 

“ Blissfully peaceful there, too— 
just then. People were going about 
their business, much as usual. There 
were fat meals in the open-air cafés, 
with cinemas to match; and there 
was mastika, cooled by Mount Ida’s 
snow; plenty of sea-bass fishing in the 
bay. I did a bit of mountaineering up 
among the crags. Had to get my 
land-legs back, after being blown 
inside-out by bombs and what not. 
It was a great relief to be away from 
ships—and boats—for a bit. I watched 
our army of occupation training inten- 
sively, not knowing. If anything 
seemed secure it was Crete. 

“* With the ship shaken as she was, 
it was risky to put to sea in her again. 
The Navy had repair ships in Suda 
Bay; it was possible to get a bit of 
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help; and the Black Squad worked 
like heroes. My chief was a Swede; 
the second engineer was a Portuguese ; 
the third was a Bulgarian. A regular 
mixed grill, but they all worked as a 
perfect team, and were as enthusiastic 
to save a ship whose flag had nothing 
to do with them as the best Clyde- 
siders. 

‘It was slow work, though ; material 
‘was hard to come by. We did some 
odd things, even to the extent of having 
divers go down to an old wreck in the 
bay and burn out steel plates; alto- 
gether unofficial, but I was deter- 
mined to get on the homeward trail 

n. 

“Then, just as we were getting 
shipshape, orders came to stand by 
for—anything. The Navy gave us 
information every now and then; I 
never met such grand hospitality. All 
the old gravel-scratchings between 
White and Red Ensigns are washed 
out now; the Navy helps to the 
utmost. We heard about the shambles 
the final evacuation of Greece became, 
and of the murderous occupation of 
the Agean islands. Every now and 
then a caique-load of haggard, worn- 
out, wholly desperate Greeks arrived 
in Suda Bay; they told tales that 
made my hair stand on end. Mass- 
acre, rape, everything that’s most 
Hunnish. Wholesale shootings of in- 
offensive villagers because a few 
patriots had tried to make a stand. 
Just another chapter of this serial hell 
they call Hitlerism. 

“But the moment these refugees 
could move or speak, they were hurry- 
ing to join up with the Cretan forces. 
Crete seemed invulnerable to the 
casual looker-on; but after what I'd 
seen all over the world I wasn’t so 
sure. Air-power can equal sea-power 
in some ways. 

“Then I saw that blitz start. Our 
men fought like Trojans; so did the 
Cretans. § So did everybody; but the 
Luftwaffe had things practically its 
own way. Bombers flew over Suda 
Bay like mosquitoes down in Santos 
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during those bad Yellow Jack years |i 


when we were shipmates. They wer 
aiming at the Navy; they registered 
some hits; but the A.A. kept them go 
high their shooting was bad. I'd have 
thought Suda Bay was the worst spot 
on earth for air-work; the high crags 
seem to set up all sorts of back. 
draughts and blow-outs, and the:narrow 
gorges are so narrow that aiming 
bombs fairly into them must be a 
stiffish job. - But—of course, we hadn't 
enough aerodromes, we hadn’t enough 
aircraft. 

“I kept steam up in the boilers, 
ready for whatever I was told to do, 
I used to go ashore and watch our 
guns pasting the gliders as they came 
in to land. I saw parachute troops 
blacken the air; I heard the slaughter 
among them was colossal. There was 
always a smell of fire; the bombs 
dropped lighted the pines on the hill- 
slopes. . 

“Then the word went round that 
U-boats were bottling up the Bay, so 
that nothing could come in or go out; 
but our small craft went out and 
attended to them. I saw one U-boat 
chased ashore by trawlers: they depth- 
charged it as if they were hounds on 
the trail of a fox. I saw Canea melt 
away into rubble. They said that 
Candia was occupied by parachutists, 
but that the airfield nearby was hold- 
ing out strongly. The roar of gun-fire 
and bomb-explosion seemed unbroken, 
day and night; and presently shells 
began to fall in the Bay itself. A 
warship was sunk: my boats helped 
to save some of the crew. We were 
all in the business now; up to our 
necks. I turned the ship into 4 
hospital again ; and near-misses spoilt 
@ lot of delicate surgical operations. 
There didn’t seem to be any place of 
safety anywhere. 

“Td better tell you about Crete 
properly another time. I may be able 
to speak calmly of it then. Mind, I’m 
blaming no one: it’s simply that 4 
new sort.of war is being fought; and 
though we’re learning quickly, Hitler 
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jg teaching us quicker than we can 
sbsorb it all. 

“The Navy smashed up an attempt 
gt invasion by sea; and I saw some 
aiter-effects of that. Do you remember 
when the Chileans used to dynamite 
the west coast harbours when the big 
shoals of horse-mackerel came in after 
the brit? When the whole sea was 
carpeted with dead or stunned fish, 
so that the water couldn’t be seen? I 
saw dead Huns like that. What the 
Navy couldn’t shoot it rammed. I 
went out in one destroyer and we 
aecounted for seven fully-laden caiques: 
bigger caiques than you usually see. 
Then the Navy chased another big 
landing convoy back to the Archi- 
plago; and I think the R.A.F. gave 
that crowd some attention. Hitler 
took Crete, but not before every inch 
of its earth was sodden with German 
blood. .I didn’t think such whole- 
sale slaughter was possible; I half- 
expected to see the mountains shake 
in protest. 

“T saw our guns being withdrawn : 
Ihoped they’d be posted so that they 
could blast the aerodromes out of 
existence and prevent further air- 
borne landings; but there weren't 
enough guns, and the Luftwaffe con- 
centrated on what we had. It’s ghastly 
to see @ six-inch with its mounting 
blasted out of the mountain-side and 
sent rolling down into the bay ! 

“My boats patrolled the bay, col- 
lecting the dead, giving what: decent 
burial we could—Hun and Ally alike. 
Tll say the Cretans took it on the 
chin. I’ve always admired them, and 
they justified the best I ever believed. 
The women ‘were as good as the men ; 
even the little children went into the 
hills and got rifles and bombs from 
killed parachutists and went into the 
firing-line. My A.A.’s shot down two 
Stukas. 

“But then I got orders to leave 
Suda and rendezvous at a spot on 
the south coast. There was no harbour 
there to speak of ; the rocks are steep- 
to. Everything is in plain view from 
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the air, as one of our aircraft carriers 
found to its cost. I was to stand by 
to take off certain péople—in case. 
I think more bombs were dropped near 
my ship while we waited there than 
at any other time, even when in the 
Pireus. It was a case of trying to 
cut off the retreat all over again. 
Terrorism, ‘of course. 

“TI couldn’t tell you what happened 
ashore after that. All I know is that 
we waited, and waited: that grape- 
vine stories came down: we were 
licked to a frazzle, we were winning ; 
and that, one night, a boat put off 
from some cove I knew nothing about 
and warned me that refugees might be 
expected any minute, and that as soon 
as I was a full ship I must pull out 
for the Egyptian coast. Alexandria 
was to be the destination; and I 
mustn’t wait for escort but sail inde- 
pendently, using my own common- 
sense. 

“Then a lot of ghosts suddenly 
appeared, some of them actually swim- 
ming off. Naked, quite a few of them: 
Cretans, Greeks, Anzacs—Frenchmen, 
even; and as fast as we got them 
aboard so fast did others come— 
women, children, old men—all shell- 
shocked, but all defiant and even 
reluctant to leave the island. 

“When the ship would hold no 
more—and I had to think of feeding 
the poor devils—I cast off. I’d had 
wires taken ashore and wedged to 
clefts in the sheer rock to hold us: to 
anchor meant losing your ground- 
tackle. Then I belted away as fast as 
the engines could move her; and my 
Tower ‘of Babel engine-room . staff 
worked miracles every watch. They 
got fourteen knots out of that wreck, 
if you'll believe me. Everyone was 
quite chirpy; the Cretan women 
turned themselves into cooks and 
stewards; we improvised stoves from 
oil-drums; we got along fine, using 
the reserve stocks of food. 

““ Every now and then Hun bombers 
attacked us. We did some more suc- 
cessful shooting. Then a destroyer, 
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packed with men, came along to escort 


us; but she got badly rocked by a ~ 


bomber and had to proceed inde- 
pendently, because of her cargo of 
humanity. 

“Tt went on like that: life was 
simply hell. You'd see enemy aircraft 
roar over, as if heading for Tobruk or 
some such place, and before you knew 
it they’d circled and dived on you: 
bombs, cannon -fire, machine - guns, 
everything they had. 

* And, finally, what happened was 
that we hit a loose mine, which blew 
in the fore-compartment. I managed 
to keep her afloat until I beached her 
east of Sollum; she only just stag- 
gered in, and when she settled down, 
only her upper decks were above water. 
But I got all hands safely ashore. 
There was too much happening around 
those parts to make it a health resort 
for us; we took Army advice and 
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started to trek east towards Alexandria, 
I'd broken a bone in my foot in getting 
ashore ; and I was a bit of a handicap 
to the others, as there was no trans. 
port. A few of the ship’s people stuck 
by me, but I sent the rest on ahead, 
It was a hundred-mile trek over raw 
sand before we found anything worth 
finding. But once we got back to 
civilisation there was nothing about 
which to complain; we were looked 
after like escaping Royalty. 

“And I came home passenger, in 
an armed merchant cruiser. I felt 
idle, having nothing to do. But I 
reckoned that, for a non-combatant, 
Td seen quite a lot of war; and as 
soon as I could I got my hair dyed 
and some wrinkles massaged out, and 
here I am, C.O. of as dandy a little 
corvette as ever you saw. I’m going 
to become a fighting sailor for a 


change !” 
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